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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The author would gratefully acknowledge the kind 
appreciation of the friends of Tachygraphy, and the public, 
through which the style of brief and rapid writing taught 
in this work has acquired an acknowledged position of 
usefulness, ) 

_ Three editions have been sold, with a continually- 

increasing demand. This is the more welcome from the 
assurance that the work has proved of real service, and 
that hundreds of persons employ this style daily in their 
business or professions with increasing profit and delight. 
Doubtless much more would have been accomplished, and 
some, whose success has been less satisfactory, would have 
gained greater advantages if they had taken a course of 
instruction under a competent teacher, which, for most 
persons, is essential to the greatest measure of success. 

No pains have been spared t der the text-book as 
complete as possible. The Appe , first given in the 
third edition, has been enlarged, and briefer forms for cer- 
tain classes of words given. The Writing Exercises on 
pages 62 to 69 have been entirely rewritten, and rendered 
' more comprehensive, and more easily understood. 

The* Reading’ Lessons: were ‘re-enge éved ‘for the third 
edition in a manner quite equal to the original engravings, 
which were destroyed in the great fire of 1872. _ 

The »werk. is. once more commended to those whose 
labors it is ‘désigned* “tO ligh ten: with the hope that it may 
prove no less icceptable, and éven more ‘useful, in this than 
in its former editions. 






. D. P. LINDSLEY. 
ANDOVER, Mass., April 8, 1874. 
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Tue system of brief writing, explained in the following 
pages, was mainly developed during the years 1857 to 1862. 
The delay in its publication has contributed somewhat to 
its perfection. 

A brief and imperfectly-illustrated compend was pub- 
lished in 1864, which was so favorably received, even by 
meu long trained in the old systems, and so generously com- 
mended by the most respectab!: portion of the public press, 
that the author was encouraged to labor for the fuller devel- 
opment of the system, and its general introduction, although 
such labor was a sacrifice he could not well afford to make. 

Propagated, mainly, by the enthusiastic and unremunerat- 
ed labors of those who have seen in the art, in its present 
simplified form, anew instrument for the elevation of the 
human race, it has spread, without attracting much public © 
notice, aiding the student in preserving his lectures, the 
clergyman in preparing his discourses, as well as the verba- -: 
tim reporter in his work. 

Those who have cultivated it believe it capable of more 
extended usefulness. ‘The author has been urged repeated- 
ly, and by men from nearly all sections of the country, to 
provide a work sufficiently elaborate to furnish a complete 
guide to those who have no chanre to secure the services of 
an instructor. Although he believes sincerely that a reli- 
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ance upon books instead of teachers is false in theory, and 
likely to be unsatisfactory in its results, yet he has been 
compelled to acknowledge the propriety of providing teach- 
ers with better facilities than they have heretofore had. 

This work is, then, prepared principally as a text-book, 
for use by competent and thoroughly-trained instructors ; 
yet nothing has been omitted that was thought necessary to 
render it a complete guide to those who were compelled to 
rely entirely upon it. 

In the first three chapters is given a brief illustration of 
those fundamental principles upon which the art must always 
rest. Some of these principles were understood many 
years ago by the better writers of the old systems; and 
those never fully incorporated in any previous system had 
been diligently sought for, and would be hailed with delight 
by writers who saw through the obscurity of their best ef- 
forts the brightness of a coming success, for which they 
could only pave the way. It is not proper that we should 
be filled with pride, who enter thus into the labors of others: 
it is more fitting that we should seek to exalt those who 
have borne the burden of cultivating a science that comes 
to fruitage only after several centuries have contributed to its 
growth. 

The two great principles of continuity and lineality, 
secured in Tachygraphy by. connective vowels and a skilful 
arrangement of the consonant letters, had been apprehended 
by some of the stenographic writers, but were overlooked 
by phonographers. But these principles could not be em- 
bodied in the old systems successfully. It was necessary 
that the accuracy first secured by Isaac Pitman, Esq., the 
noble inventor of Phonography, should be united to the 
severe simplicity of the best stenographies. 

It was originally designed to give in’ notes the reasons 
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for deviating in all important cases from the practice of 
former writers, whether stenographers or phonographers. 
This has been done in a few instances; but it was feared 
that such details, that must be merely negative at best, 
would tend rather to embarrass than to aid the student. 

The practice of the art commences with Chapter IV., in 
which is given the method of learning the alphabet, and of 
applying the new letters to the sounds they represent. 

The writing exercises, commenced in Chapter VI., form 
a necessary part of the work. Only by writing these exer- 
cises, in connection with the study of the principles, can the 
student fully understand the text. 

It has been thought better to introduce these writing ex- 
ercises where they were needed by the student, than to add 
them as an appendix. In this we have consulted utility 
rather than the beauty of the work. 

It was necessary, however, to place the reading-lessons in 
the end of the volume, because, being printed from engrav- 
ings on copper, it was inconvenient to insert them in con- 
nection with the text they were designed to illustrate. 

They were engraved by Mr. Chauncy B. Thorne, whose 
skill in engraving short-hand has done much to beautify 
the science in its older forms. 

The wood-engravings scattered throughout the work are 
by the skilful hand of Mr. Richard B. Dyer of Boston. 

_It remains only to add, that this work is designed for 
ordinary practical men, who wish to gain the greatest speed 
in writing, with the least outlay of time and labor. Such 
men will, we trust, be satisfied withit. There are, however, 
two elasses whose wants will not be fully met. The first 
are those who care little for speed, but desire to designate 
all the sounds in the language, and even in some foreign lan- 
guages, with great accuracy. To accommodate these, a Lit- 
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ERARY STYLE was devised several years ago. But this 
class have not yet learned to rely upon short-hand to any 
great extent. If they ever demand such a style, it will be 
published. The second class will desire a briefer style, for 
verbatim reporting. For these, two briefer styles have 
been prepared (as yet unpublished),* called the Nore 
TakeEr’s, and the Easy Reporrtine ; the first capable of being 
written at the rate of a hundred and twenty to a hun- 
dred and fifty words a minute, and the second from a hun- 
dred and fifty to a hundred and eighty, or faster. But it 
must not be supposed that a person will necessarily write 
more rapidly in one of these styles than in the style given 
in the following pages. Men in the liberal professions, or 
in business, whose time is mainly engrossed in duties that 
render any especial attention to the mere manner of writing 
impossible, cannot retain a greater speed, ordinarily, than 
eighty to ninety words a minute; and this speed they will 
gain more surely in this style than in any other. If, dissat- 
isfied with this, they cultivate a reporting style, instead of 
increasing their speed, as they hope to do, they will, in nine- 
ty-nine cases in every hundred, find themselves laboring 
through reporting contractions at the rate of forty to fifty 
words per minute, or even more slowly than this, and have 
the additional disadvantage of writing an dalegible style. If 
such men really wish to increase their speed of writing, they 
can do it most certainly by adhering to the simplest forms, 
increasing their speed, as they do in the common writing, 
by great familiarity with first principles. They may in this 
way extend the power of the common style of Tachygraphy 
as here given, to almost any desired degree. Some students 
have found it adequate for nearly verbatim reports of lec- 
tures and sermons; and the author, after eighteen years’ 
experience in the briefest contractions, finds this style 








* The NoTE-TAKER is now published and on sale. 
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best adapted to the work of aclergyman. The experi- 
ence of many persons confirms this opinion, some of whom 
have spent much time with briefer styles before falling 
back upon the plain, fully-written forms of this style. Yet 
there are some persons who prefer briefer word-forms, 
These may be secured to some extent without leaving this 
style, by the more extended use of the circle for s, and by 
the introduction of a few word-signs. If any one wishes 
to go farther than this, they are referred to the Notr- 
Taker, first published in 1873. 

Students who have occasion to report special courses 
of lectures, and professional men, may, in some cases, find 
it to their advantage to use special lists of word- and phrase- 
signs, adapted to the science which they study, or the pro- 
fession which they pursue. Every profession has its own 
technicalities and frequently recurring words and phrases, 
which may be easily memorized by those who need them, 
but which would be of no special value for general use. 
Such lists will be provided; and their use, in addition to 
the general principles given in this work, will lead sooner 
to a rapid style than any extended series of reporting 
contractions. 

Wishing the students of this little treatise a new life and 
joy in the truth and beauty of the principles here unfolded, 
it is commended to their love, with the ardent hope that it 
may give them leisure and ability to enter farther than they 
otherwise could have done into those beauties of science, 
opening on every hand, which speak of a Divine wisdom 
and love, inexhaustible and eternal. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INVENTIONS are the levers that move the world. Every 
step in the advancement of mankind from barbarism to civ- 
ilization is marked by the application of some new power, 
by which the force of body or of mind may be greatly aug- 
mented. ° 

The puny arm of man has been relieved from nearly all 
kinds of drudgery by the power of water and of steam, and 
the ten thousand contrivances by which that power is ap- 
plied. We have conquered matter, not by growing, as the 
fabled giants of old did, till we could pile sat upon 
mountain by our unaided strength, but by learning how to 
apply, in a wonderful manner, the strength that God has 
given us. 

Though we depend upon facilities to aid in mental and 
moral advancement, as much as in physical, yet we have 
been slow to apply to the mental and moral elevation of the 
race the principles that have enabled us to develop our ma- 
terial resources. 

Inventions to aid in the commerce te ideas are no less 
essential than those which we have realized in the inter- 
change of coarser commodities. The art of writing was 
the original lever by which the race was at first raised above 
-karbarism. Successive improvements in this art have 
saarked the epochs of the greatest mental activity. 

15 
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The invention and use of short-hand writing paved the 
way for the introduction of Christianity, and aided its diffu- 
sion wonderfully. Verbatim reporters were common in the 
age of the apostles; and the sayings of the martyrs would 
never have been preserved without this instrumentality. 
Those heroic men who battled so nobly with pen as well 
as tongue in upholding Christianity against the wisdom of 
the Pagan world, relied, in some instances, on their staff of 
swifs writers as a means without which they would have 
accomplished but little. 

During the darkness of the middle ‘ages, from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century, short-hand slept, and the intellect of 
the world slept with it; but, with the new, life of the six- 
teenth century, short-hand revived, never, we trust, to be 
again obscured. 

It would be necessary, to a full understanding of the pres- 
ent position of the art, to trace the gradual unfolding of its 
principles during the three centuries past. The devotion, 
zeal, faith, and patience that have been called out by the 
art are not surpassed in the records of any of the nat- 
ural sciences. ‘That the art is a science, with laws based in 
Nature, cannot be doubted by any one who studies its history, 
or even acquires its principles in accordance with its more 
rational: forms of development. And, if any are discour- 
aged by the long delay of its success, and the many failures 
that it has experienced, they should recollect that steam navi- 
gation and locomotion were as long unproductive of great 
results. | 

But we cannot here enter into the history of the art. It 
may be many years before the labor necessary to do justice 
to such a history can be employed to advantage. The pen 
seems to have been very chary of the reeords of its own 
achievements; and the great mass of men take the advan- 
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tages of writing, even in the common form, as they do the 
air of heaven, without stopping to thank the Giver of all 
good, or to ask when, where, or how so wonderful a facility 
was discovered, who sacrificed their lives in its introduc- 
tion, who aided its development, or how it gradually grew 
into its present form. In the glory of the results, we forge’ 
the instruments, and become insensible of cur dependence 
upon them. 

The advantages of brief and rapid writing may be made 
available in two ways; Ist, By the means of experts in its 
use, who act as reporters of popular assemblies, and aman- 
uenses for literary men ; and, 2d, By its general introduction 
among all classes of people. 

The advantages of the art have been secured, to some 
extent, by reporters for the press, and by amanuenses; but 
this success is still partial. Less than one in ten of our 
newspaper reporters have heretofore been able to make the 
art available; while very few of our literary and business 
men seem conscious of the vast relief from toil, and the 
great augmentation of their power, that they might effect 
by the employment of short-hand writers. A business-man 
can, in this way, dictate answers to his correspondents ina 
few minutes, that would require five times as long to write 
out in the asual way; and thus save, at little expense, 
several hours of valuable time each day. And the literary 
man may dictate a work, not only with the freedom of ex- 
temporary discourse, but in a more satisfactory form than 
he could write it. be 

To the orator, whether discoursing on sacred or secular 
topics, this means of preparing discourses would, at least, 
treble his capacity for usefulness, and add to the freshness 
and vivacity of his discourses as much as to the ease of 
preparing them. 

2* 
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For these uses, the old and complicated forms of the art 
have answered to some extent. ‘Though very imperfect for 
such uses, still, by a careful preparation of three to five 
years, young men of sufficient natural aptitude have become 
qualified for such service by the use of Phonography. 
Still, the introduction of the more facile and legible styles of 
Tachygraphy is demanded to render short-hand a complete 
success in this department of its use. The art cannot per- 
form all that it is capable of doing, until all our newspaper 
reporters, and all our amanuenses and private secretaries, 
are able to bring it into their service. Most of them could 
not afford to spend the great amount of time and labor 
necessary to master the art in its previously-complicated 
forms; and besides, when they did devote years of labor 
to its acquisition, they found it too imperfect and illegible to 
answer perfectly the purpose for which they acquired it. 
But the labor of acquiring the art in its present form, as 
explained in the following work, is so greatly lessened, and 
its efficiency and accuracy so much increased, that all 
classes of amanuenses and newspaper reporters may avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

But this is not the most important service which the art 
can render. Thought cannot live without expression. All 
acknowledge that education is, to a great degree, a drawing- 
out, or developing, of the faculties of the mind; and yet such 
are our educational facilities, that it is very difficult to do 
this. We are well supplied with books, and every facility 
necessary for furnishing mental food ; but aids to mental di- 
gestionare few. Students in our schools are expected to put 
their own thoughts in order ; but such is the labor and time 
required to perform the mechanical part of this work, that 
the active youth is soon disgusted with the effort. 

But let all our students become skilful writers of Ta- 
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chygraphy, and writing will be a pleasure, instead of a drudg: 
ery. The value of this means will, of course, depend 
largely upon the appreciation and skill of the teacher in 
using it; but, properly employed, it will add greatly to suc- 
cess in the higher departments of education. Especially in 
colleges and professional schools, lectures that are now for- 
gotten as soon as heard will be preserved for use in after- 
life. 

This, however, is not the only use of the art in education. 
By converting what is now a drudgery into a pastime, a 
healthy mental activity is promoted. The passionate 
interest taken in the beauty and grace of the short-hand 
characters is such as is called out in the study of the jine 
arts, — painting, sculpture, and music. 

There is still a broader field of usefulness for short-hand 
than the educational field. The art can uever be useful to 
the highest degree, until all classes of people are instructed 
in its use. It will then be a social power wholly incalcula- 
ble. We are strangers to the thoughts of our friends, and 
must remain so until this wonderful art shall unseal the 
fountains of affection, and bring those nigh that have been 
widely separated. Letters of friendship have grown few 
and brief. Correspondence has been mainly confined to 
business that must be done. All that is genial and invigor- 
ating in the interchange of thought has been frozen in the 
tediousness of utterance. 

When Tachygraphy shall be generally known and used, 
an electric thrill of life will run through our communities, 
awakening new sympathies, and forming bonds of union 
long dissevered. What railroads have done in bringing 
friends together that could otherwise never interchange a 
visit during a lifetime, brief writing will do, in bringing 
minds together that would, without it, communicate with too 
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much difficulty to be able to continue the acquaintance begur 
in youth; and aid in extending that more valuable inter- 
change of thought among those of similar tastes, which 
tends both to the perfection of our knowledge of science, 
and its general diffusion. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that all mankind spoke 
with the slowness and painful effort with which we record 
language. Suppose we were obliged to spell every word 
by naming its letters, in order to talk; thus, I-n in, t-h-e 
the, b-e be, g-i-n gin, n-i-n-g ning, beginning, G-o-d, c-r-e- 
a-t-e-d, t-h-e, h-e-a-v-e-n-s, a-n-d, t-h-e, e-a-r-t-h, &c.: 
how long would conversation be tolerated in this age? 
Suppose, then, that this race of semi-mutes should be en- 
dowed with speech, with our present fluency; the new life 
that would burst forth in one universal shout of thanksgiv- 
ing would indicate, in part, the rapture of the freedom in- 
troduced by the general use of brief writing. 

The blessings of human speech are incomparably great. 
Nothing can take the place of that free and unfettered inter- 
course in which soul blends with soul. But speech dies on 
the air, and is lost; while writing may fly on the wings of 
the wind to any part of the earth, and may be preserved, if 
desired, for coming generations. 

But, it may be asked, can this brilliant conception be 
realized? We answer, Most undoubtedly. It is noteven a 
dificult thing any longer. The only difficulty was in the 
discovery of a really practical style of brief writing. This 
was difficult ; for it required the growth of several centuries 
to bring it to perfection. But that difficulty has been finally 
removed. TYachygraphy can be reduced to practice with far 


less labor than the chirography now employed. If intro- 


- duced to children at a proper age, they would become as 
proficient in its use, with one year’s practice, as they now 
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become in our common chirography with the labor of sevee 
ral years. Besides, it would be to them an inspiration 
and a joy, instead of a drudgery, and aid them to under- 
stand those general principles of language which are ob- 
scured by our present orthography. 

The style best adapted to general use is fully written, and 
more legible than our present character. In its fullest form, 
it is written three times as rapidly as the common writing, 
while the labor saved is greater in proportion than the time. 
The hand is obliged, in Tachygraphy, to make only one-fifth 
as many strokes, and to move over only one-ninth the dis- 
tance, in writing a given paper, that would be necessary in 
writing the same thing in the usual way. 

The fully-written style of Tachygraphy, as illustrated in 
this volume, must not be confounded with those briefer 
styles designed for the use of reporters. We do not estimate 
here the speed and brevity of those more contracted styles; 
for they are not adapted for general use. 

The use of stenographic contractions of any kind must 
always be limited; and the introduction of such styles, in 
_connection with those of general utility, is to be regretted, 
as it gives occasion for the supposition that the art is mainly 
designed for such professional service. 

In the styles of short-hand heretofore offered, legibility has 
been sacrificed to brevity, and the wants of the many to the 
demands of the professional reporter. But these works 
have professed to offer advantages to all, and have been 
eagerly sought for by all classes of people. Though we have 
no means of making accurate statistics on this subject, yet, 
from the enormous_sale of some editions of the text-books 
on Mr. Pitman’s phonography, we have reason to believe 
that at least half a million of text-books have been sold during 
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the past twenty-eight years.* Half a million of experiments 
would satisfy any scientist as a basis for generalization. 
Now, what does the result show in favor of the attempt to 
introduce stenographic peculiarities for the general pur- 
poses of writing? Probably not more than five hundred 
persons of the five hundred thousand persons procuring these 
works have become really expert in the use of them. One in 
every thousand has attained the skill sought for in the use of 
a style adapted only to reporters. t Perhaps five hundred, 
or possibly a thousand more, have gained a degree of speed 
equal to what they might have acquired in a simpler, plainer 
style; while at least four hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
failed to make it answer the end for which they sought it. 
Must the millions be deprived of this art simply because they 
cannot thread the mazes of the arbitrary contractions de- 
signed for professional reporters? Such a conclusion would 
‘be no more reasonable than to assume that it was impossi- 
ble to found a city, because it was found impossible to draw 
together a very large number of persons on the top of the 
White Mountains; or to deny that a railroad was practica- 
ble after a mountain had been tunnelled, simply because 
no train of cars could be drawn over its highest peak. 

The author of Tachygraphy has continually endeavored 
to keep within the bounds of actual achievement in stating 
the capacities of the art. ‘Those who have spent much time 
in the study of Phonography, to but little purpose, may still 
make this study productive, by applying the knowledge of 


* Most of these works were published in England. Probably, however, 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies have been sold in this country, 
counting those published here and imported from England. 

¢t Though the author has not been able to collect entirely accurate de 
tails on this subject, yet he has gathered facts from teachers of Phonog- 
raphy, that give a degree of definiteness to these estimates. The facts are - 
tco notorious to be doubted by those who have attended to the subject. 
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the principles of the art gained in this way to the practice of 
Tachygraphy. ‘Those who have spent from five to twelve 
years in the practice of Phonography have found, that, so far 
from being hindered by this in acquiring Tachygraphy, their 
previous practice of a different style was a great aid to 
them. When the hundreds of thousands who have invested 
in Phonography a capital of labor that is not now available 
shall follow the example of those who have already tested 
the matter, they will find that their former painful labor has 
become highly productive; and that the years which they 
had counted lost are restored again with an unexpected in- 
crease. | 

Experience is more reliable than theory; and the practi- 
cal success of a particular method is of more value than 
any explanation of the philosophy by which that success 
is gained. Yet the seductiveness of brief forms, attained at 
no matter how much sacrifice of simplicity or legibility, is 
so great, that those with but little experience are very likely 
to be deceived. There is something fascinating in the beau- 
tiful devices for contraction, that leads the student forward 
step by step ; and he is unwilling to leave any thing unlearned 
that the science renders possible. So far as this is a mere 
matter of taste, so far as it is a passion for science, it 
is to be praised; but, if the student memorizes a greater 
number of details than he can command readily, they bur- 
den the mind, hinder speed in writing, and finally lead to 
disgust and failure. Modes of contraction that seem very 
easy to the enthusiastic student, when his mind is engrossed 
by the science, become far more difficult to employ when 
the distracting cares of business or other studies occupy the 
attention. But he is not likely to understand this at the 
time; and when, in later years, experience teaches him his 
error, it is too late for him to rectify his mistake: he must 
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abandon a style too cumbersome to be endured, and has, 
too frequently, no leisure to master a simpler. 1f those who 
have made the experiment with Phonography will testify 
to their experience, as large numbers have already done, 
they will save many young persons from such a waste of 
time and effort; but we ask no testimony of those who 
have used the art but a short time, and are still bewildered 
by its deceptive promises. 

We have felt it a duty to offer this word of caution, not 
merely to guard the inexperienced against the old forms of 
the art, but also to warn the student against attempting the 
reporting style of Tachygraphy, without first counting the 
cost, and considering carefully the probability of its being 
as well adapted to his purpose as the simplest style. While 
the reporting style of Tachygraphy is much more easily 
acquired, and much more legible, than Phonography, yet it 
should not be attempted by those who are not prepared to 
make its use their principal business, at least for a term of 
years, © 

Students in academies and colleges who contemplate an 
extended course of education may master the note-taker’s 
style to advantage, for the purpose of taking more accurate 
notes of the lectures of their proposed courses of study. But, 
when fairly engaged in their professions, they will be quite 
likely to drop all contractions, and write the art in its sitte 
plest form. 

There is one other caution, that we would make so em- 
phatic, if possible, that no student of the art should ever 
forget it. It is this: On no account attempt to write two 
styles of the art. Any one that should attempt to preserve 
his knowledge of Phonography while cultivating Tachygra- 
ply would most certainly fail. Let the decision made in 
favor of the style used be decisive, 
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The same caution applies to the effort to write a more or 
less contracted style of the same system. It cannot be dont, 
except at a great sacrifice of facility in both styles. Teach- 
ers are sometimes compelled to do this to accommodate their 
writing to pupils of different degrees of proficiency; but 
they must be content with a comparatively low rate of 
speed. 

These suggestions are offered to those who wish to make 
the art useful. If any cultivate it for amusement, and 
speculate in different styles from a love of variety, we trust 
they will accept the result of their choice, without making 
us responsible for their success in acquiring skill in rapid 
writing. We would not discourage an appeal, on the part 
of the teachers of Tachygraphy, to that love of the beautiful, 
which must always be an attractive charm, winning more 
to the culture of the art than even its great and acknowl- 
edged utility can do. This love ought to be encouraged as 
an ennobling influence, leading the mind to an appreciation 
of all true art, and through this to divine excellence. But 
let that appeal be made to the greater beauty mingling with 
the severe simplicity of the fuller forms of the art, rather 
than to those accidental devices which break the true har- 
mony of the science. Educate the taste until irregular 
forms shall be offensive. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


The alphabet of Tachygraphy was arranged with especial 
reference to its application to foreign languages. Some 
adaptation will be necessary to make it as useful in German, 
French, and other European languages, as in our own; but 
this was originally designed, and provision was made for 
such additions as would be necessary, so that the harmony 
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of the system might remain when it should be adopted by 
other nations. ' . 

The best systems of short-hand have heretofore appeared 
in the English language. Nearly all the true principles of 
the science would seem to be of English discovery and 
development. And yet, with all their rudeness, the German 
systems seem to have been more generally employed, on 
account of their greater simplicity. It is hoped that the 
introduction of Tachygraphy will show that those who use 
the English language are not only able to discover the true 
principles of the science, but to apply them successfully to 
practical use. 

Let it be known that there is but one science of brief 
writing for all nations, as there is but one science of math- 
ematics, one true philosophy of human liberty, one true 
religion, and one God, and the general introduction of that 
system which best embodies the science, will pave the way 
for that universal language which must yet bind into closer 
‘relations the whole family of man. 


R.3, 


PRELIMINARY DIRECTIONS. 


WRITING-MATERIALS. 


A steel pen is the best instrument for writing short-hand. 
Some gold pens will answer ; but they are not apt to be stiff 
enough for this use. 

As a reporter is sometimes compelled to use a pencil, 
some practice in this way is necessary; but, when a pencil 
is used, it is necessary to have unsized paper. 


MANNER OF HOLDING THE PEN. 


In the common writing, the principal strokes are back- 
ward, while in Tachygraphy they are mostly inclined for- 
ward. ‘This renders achange in the manner of holding the 
- pen desirable. 

The pen, when writing Tachygraphy, should be held be- | 
tween the first and second fingers. It should be steadied by 
the thumb as it is when held in the usual way. 

Tachygraphy may be written on either ruled or unruled 
paper by the experienced writer; but the learner will find 
it convenient to have ruled paper in his earlier exercises, 
for the same reason that ruled paper is convenient in learn- 
ing to write in the common way. 

27 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


Vocats.— The short-hand letters which represent the 
sounds of vowels are called vocals, or vocal signs. 

CoNSONANTALS. — Those representing consonant sounds 
are called consonantals. 

OUTLINE ; WorD-FoRM. — The form a word assumes when 
written with the short-hand characters. 

TACHYGRAPHY (pronounced ta-kig'ra-fy).— Greek tayus 
(tachus), rapid; and yeeqi (graphe), writing, — rapid writ- 
ing. . 

PHonoerapuy ( fo-nog'ra-fy).— Greek gar} (phone), 
sound, or voice; and yee), writing, —the writing of the 
sounds of the human voice. The word phonography is gen- 
erally used to designate the system of short-hand writing 
invented by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of England. It is, however, 
sometimes used in a more extended sense, for any kind of 
character that assumes to express the elements of spoken 
language. | 

Cariicrapny (ka-lig’ra-fy).— Greek xalhyoagia (kalli- 
graphia), fine or beautiful writing. 

Puonetic or Puonic.—Greek gw» (phone), voice, — 
pertaining to the expression of the sounds of the voice in 
language. A phonetic system of writing is one which ex- 
presses the sounds of the language. All the languages of 
Europe, and most of the languages of Asia, as well as-:the 
English language, of the present, and the Latin, Greek, 
IIebrew, and Sanscrit, of the past, are written phonetically. 
The ancient languages are written with great phonetic pre- 
cision; but some modern languages have departed, to a 
greater or less éxtent, from this basis. 

Puonetics. — The science which treats of the phonic rep- 
resentation of language. 


ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY. 


* 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BRIEF LETTERS. 


1. In reconstructing our written characters, the first - 
problem to be solved is, On what principle shall we 
select briefer and better letters ? 

It would not do to attempt to abbreviate our present 
writing by oiuitting a part of each letter ; for this would 
result in confusion and illegibility. 

2. If, for instance, we should attempt to shorten the 
letter m by omitting the last angle, we should make the 
letter n ; and if we abbreviate n in the same manner, we 
make 2, a mere undotted 7. 

This process would not do with any of the letters ; and 
yet it is impossible that we should continue to make, as 
we do now, four or more strokes of the pen for each 
letter, if one stroke can be made to answer the same 
purpose. | 

3. But there is another method of abbreviating the 
old letters, viz., by omitting the strokes that unite them 
together. Thus, instead of 2, 4, <’, d, &c., we could 


write 2, 4, c,d, &c. But we should not gain in ease of 
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writing by this; for this is the way the ancients wrote: 
and we have found that we can write faster by joining 
the letters together, even if we use more strokes in writ- 
ing. So we will not. attempt to go back to a style that 
was abandoned several hundred years ago. 

4. We shall have to lay the old letters aside; but 
what kind of letters shall we employ in their place? It 
takes time and labor to make marks with a pen: so we 
must get brief and casy signs. Besides, letters must be 
joined to one another in many ways. ‘They must be, 
then, regular lines, so that a boy or girl that has studied 
geometry can tell just the angle that any two letters 
would make when joined. In this way, we shall have a 
science, a mathematical science. | 

We will take the simplest regular characters. 1. 
Straight lines. .2. Curved lines. 38. Brief dashes. 4. 
Deis. ik 


STRAIGHT LINES AND CURVES. 


5. We must be careful to keep a sufficient difference 
between the letters. Suppose we take four light lines 
like these \|7, and four heavy ones in the same direc- 
tion \|/7. This gives us eight very simple letters. 

6. We will now make curved lines, of the quarter of 
a circle, in the same directions as the straight lines above. 
We can curve them either way. In the direction of —, 
we have ~ and ~; in the direction of \, >) and 3 
in the direction of |, ) and (; in the direction of 7, 
ptrandss /. 

7. In this way we get eight more letters formed — 
with light characters; and can make eight more by 
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making heavy letters corresponding to them, thus; =~ 


yee and). 


- REMARK.— These signs may be obtained by dividing a circle 
into quarters, by horizontal and perpendicular lines ; and agair by 
transverse lines, thus, x. 

8. In this way we get twenty-four letters, each made 
of a single straight or curved line. They have a posi- 
tive, fixed direction, and regular form: so that we can 
always know just what the angle will be when they are 
joined together, or whether they join without making an 


angle. 


HALF-CIRCLES, DASHES, AND DOTS. 


9. The old stenographers made large half-circles, in- 
stead of quarter-circles, for their large letters. This was 
inconvenient. But semicircles, when very small, are 
convenient and distinctive. We will make them only 
about one-fifth the size of the lines and curves selected 
im paragraphs 5-7. 

By dividing a circle horizontally and perpendicularly, 
we get a v c > heavy, and 4 v ¢ > light, — eight. 
Now let us take short strokes, only one-fifth as long as 
before given, and in the same directions, and we get 
-.1'~ heavy,and - \: - light, — eight more. 

10. There remain, of the arale schavictal chosen, 
only the dots. They are less useful than any of the 
others, because they cannot be joined in writing. We are 
more plagued in our old writing by the necessity o 
dotting the 7 and J, and crossing the ¢, than by the almost 
interminable m. But we will venture to take two dots, 
a heavy dot and a light one [, and .]. 
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Nore. — The use of the signs given above, in place of the old 
letters, is not only theoretically plausible, but has proved to be 
practically successful. ‘They have formed the foundation of most 
of the systems of short-hand that have appeared during the 19th 
century in England and America. There is no question now, 
among intelligent students of the art, as to the elementary signs 
that must form the basis of a practicable system of brief writing. 
All respectable modern writers on the subject accept the use of 
quarter-circles, and right lines (distinguished by direction), and 
dashes, dots, and semicircles, as the only proper and feasible 
letters to be used in brief writing. 

There remains, however, a difference of opinion between modern 
writers concerning the particular sound or sounds which each new 
letter, or group of letters, should represent. So far, then, we have 
followed principles developed by previous writers, — principles 
that have been eliminated slowly by the experience of centuries. 

These principles have been fully acknowledged only in English 
and American systems. The alphabets used in most parts of the 
old world are founded upon either shortened forms of the old long- 
hand alphabets, or abbreviated characters chosen without any mani- 
fest method. The characters employed, whetber simple or complex, 
straight lines or curves, seem to be used without any definite mathe- 
matical uniformity either of size. curvature, or direction. ‘This was 
the case also with the English systems previous to the nineteenth 
century ; and there remain to the present day remnants of these old 
alphabetic schemes, some of which are still urged upon the public. 

But there is no reason to fear that the course of progress in the 
art will be changed. Only those ignorant of the science will care 
to go back to the systemléss alphabets of former days. The work 
done in the Phonography of Mr. Pitman will continue bea fruit 
in the beauty and symplicity of its alphabetic characters. 
has at last a scientific basis, and whatever changes may hereafter 
occur in details, its foundation stones, we trust, will never again be 
removed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SOUNDS TO BE REPRESENTED. 


11. Lerrers represent the elements of speech, and 
there should be a letter to represent each elementary 
sound in the language. This is not the case with our 
present orthography. We have only twenty-six letters 
to represent thirty-siz elements.* 

Three letters, c, g, and 2, represent sounds for which 
we have other representatives: ¢ sounds like &, s, or sh ; 
g like k; and @ like ks or gz. This leaves only twenty- 
three letters for thirty-six sounds. 

12. The thirteen sounds for which we have no letters, 
in the old orthography are expressed, — 

Ist, By giving each of the vowels, a, e, 7, 0, and u, 
more than one sound each ; as, for instance, @ in ale, all, 
at and arm; o in ore, on, and done, &ec. 

2d, By making digraphs, such as th, sh, ch, ng, which 
express, when combined, sounds entirely different from 
what they express singly. 

3d, By appropriating a letter that generally expresses 
one definite sound to another sound, either allied to it or 
wholly dissimilar ; as in the case of s, which is used for 
z and for a sound heard in azure, that has no proper let- 
ter of its own. 4 

* We can easily make more than thirty-six sounds by counting every 
variety; but we only wish here to illustrate the general principles of pure 
phonics, without entering into details. OUrthoepists differ widely in their 


_estimate of the number of sounds in our language; but those that ccunt 
the least make the number thirty-six. 
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NUMBER OF THE CONSONANTAL SOUNDS. 


13. We cannot pause here ‘to enter into the matter 
fully ; but a little examination will show that we have 
twenty-four consonantal sounds, represented in our or- 
dinary writing by b, d, f, g, h, 7, &, 1, m, n, p, 7, 8, t, 
v, W, y, 2, ch, sh, th Cin thy), ¢h Cin thin), ng, and 
one that has no letter, and no combination of letters ap- 
propriate peculiarly to it; viz., that written with a z in 
azure, and with an s in pleasure. 


NUMBER OF THE VOWEL-SOUNDS. 


14. Here we may find more difficulty ; for some vowel- 
sounds are not clearly distinguished in our ordinary 
conversation, so that they become obscure. So, to sim- 
 plify the matter, we will omit all obscure sounds, and 
take only those that every one can distinguish without 
difficulty. 

15. We have a, e, 0, long, and a, e, t, 0, u, short; a 
‘as in far, and another a in fall ; 00 in moon; wu in full ; 
oin or; atin air; and the diphthongal sounds 7 and u 
long, ot and ow, — eighteen in all. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NEW LETTERS APPLIED. 


16. Wx have found (6, 7, 8) twenty-four straight 
lines, and curves of the quarter of a circle, and (13) 


twenty-four consonantal sounds. We have also (9, a 
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eighteen small half-circles, dashes, and dots, and eighteen 
vocal sounds. 

17. It is quite appropriate to honor the consonantal 
sounds with full-sized characters, because the consonants 
are the principal elements in words. Vowels give the 
different shades of meaning which the same root-word 
assumes ; but the consonant forms the enduring and im- 
portant part of the word. 

18. Besides this, it would be very awkward to mix 
up these signs, representing some consonants by full- 
length characters, and others by small signs; for the 
difference between a vowel-sound and a consonant-sound 
is very great, and should be distinctly marked in an ac- 
curate system of writing. 

19. We have, then, just enough large signs to repre- 
sent the consonant-sounds, and just enough small signs 
to represent the vocal sounds. We have a very good . 
reason, besides the fact that the numbers correspond, for 
preferring the large signs for the principal elements in 
the word, and the small signs for the vocal elements 
ie S)s 

20. So far, we find very beautiful results and easy 
progress. The simplest strokes possible — lines, curves, 
dashes, and dots — can be so arranged as to furnish all the 
signs we need. They are so brief and beautiful, that it 
is a wonder that our wise ancestors ever thought of using» 
any others in their writing. But to what individual 
sound shall we wed each individual sign? Shall we make 
a perpendicular or inclined or horizontal sign for 0b? 
Shall it be light, or heavy? Shall it be curved, or 
straight? We have only determined to take the twenty- 
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four full-sized characters first introduced for the conso- 
nantal siens, and the eighteen small letters for the vocal 
signs; but we see no reason yet for preferring one of 
these signs to another for any given sound. 


21. Remark. — If we can find no principle to guide us here, we 
may experiment in vain. If we should ring all the changes pos 
sible by the laws of permutation on only twenty-four characters, 
we might make more than six hundred and twenty sextillions of 
‘alphabets, each differing by one letter from the other; while if a 
wider selection of letters is made, with no more regard for principle 
than seme writers have had, the permutation, based on forty or 
fifty signs, instead of twenty-four, would yield a number of possi- 
ble alphakets many billions of billions of times greater than the 
number above stated. 

22. And, if any one isanxious to press these possibilities further, 
he should consider that each alphabet may form the basis of many 
conflicting systems, as is shown in the so-called phonography, and 
the previous systems of stenography; so that an alphabet built 
solely on experiment is impossible: for all mankind might make 
alphabets, during all the ages of the world, and each makea thousand 
alphabets, without exhausting the possibilities of improvement. 
The famous Labyrinth of ancient Crete, with its “ thousand halls 
and thousand winding ways,” was not at all comparable to such an 
endless confusion as would result from the effort to establish an 
alphabet on a purely empirical basis. 

Let us, then, see what principles, if any, we can a to guide ua 
through this labyrinth of labyrinths. 


LETTERS PAIRED. 


23. We find, first, that most of the consonant-sounds 
may be arranged into paers of two letters, which are 
formed by the same organs, and differ only in being more 
or less vocal. Thus, 6 and p are formed by the lips in. 
the same position; but 6 is more vecal than p. So — 
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d and ¢, g and k, v and f, &c., may be paired in a 
similar manner. 

_ Now, we find it natural to represent each of these 
vocal sounds 8, d, g, v, &c., by heavy signs; and each 
of the whispered or aspirate sounds by light signs. 

24. This principle has many considerations in its favor. 
If similar sounds are represented by similar signs, there 
is less danger of mistake in reading; for if a p is read 
for a 6, or a t for ad, the sense would be clear. Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, author of Phonography, has illustrated 
this principle by the following sentence: Buy wisdom 
and get knowledge, and, prize them as the greatest treasure. 
The short-hand letters for 6, d, g, s (in prize), th, &e., 
would be heavy; but if a careless writer should make 
them all light, making a mistake in every word, the sen- 
tence would read, Puy wistom ant ket knowletch, and 
price them as (s) the createst treashure, which sounds a 
little Teutonic, but is perfectly intelligible. 

So this method of pairing the characters and the 
sounds of the letters enables us to use signs differing 
only in the thickness or shading of the stroke, without 
danger of illegibility. 

25. It will be seen that we have given the shaded or 
heavy sign to the most audible sound. This is because 
a light stroke is more easily made than a heavy one; 
and the whispered sounds are of more frequent occur- 
rence than the rougher sounds: so that, by making this 
arrangement, we represent the most frequently-occurring 
sounds by the letters which are made the most easily. 


Notr.— Some persons, ignorant of the practice of the art, 
have thought that the use of shaded letters might be avoided. 
4 
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But, before this subject can be considered, we must discover 
twelve other letters, simpler and more feasible. The experience 
of many thousands of persons, of all grades of talent and skill, 
has demonstrated the practicability of this arrangement. All the 
systems of Phonography are built on this basis. 


26. In this way, order begins to emerge from the 
chaos that confronted us. ) 

It will be seen, by considering the nature of the sounds 
further, that six of them, 8, ps J, k, d, and t, are spoken 
abruptly ; while the sounds of others, such as v, f, 2, 8, 
&c., may be drawn out, or continued at pleasure. So. 
it seems quite natural to give the straight signs to 
these abrupt sounds, and the curves to those more 
- flowing. 

There are other reasons for this arrangement that can- 
not be explained without a further knowledge of the. 
principles of the art, and we must leave them to be dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 


LINEALITY OF WRITING. 


27. But we observe, further, that some of our new 
letters | | ) ) ( ( MAX \ \_ >) 7) can be hess etrick 
downward; and facility in writing demands that they 
should be joined together in writing. _ If, then, it should 
happen that the sounds occurring most frequently were 
represented by letters running downward, we should get 
very unmanageable word-forms. Suppose, for instance, 
we should make ] stand for d, and other letters as fol- 
loway ity NOs \. ps9: ) z, ) s, &c., and should then 


try to join these letters into such a word as ‘ disad- 
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vantageous.”” Omitting the vowels, we should have 
This would never do. It would run down so far as 
to hinder the writing of the next line. Besides, 
if it were found that certain sounds recurred in the 
language much more frequently than other sounds 
we could avoid this difficulty by giving the hor- 
rizontal signs to the most frequently-recurring sounds ; 
for the horizontals might run on across the page without 
causing any difficulty. Now, it is found that the sounds 
of d, t, z, s, and m, occur more frequently than any 
others. By giving these sounds the horizontal signs 
— — ~~ -—~ and ~, we can write disadvantageous 


US 


28. We have one more grand principle. Certain 
sounds are made chiefly with the lips, and are called 
labials; others are made chiefly with the palate, and 
are called palatals; and others with the tongue and 
teeth, and are called lingua-dentals. 

The law of analogy leads us to class sounds made by 
the same organs together: so we write the labials by 
perpendicular signs, palatals by slanting signs, and 
lingua-dentals by horizontal signs. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLEs. 


29. We have, then, three great laws upon which to 
rrange the full-length strokes: — 

(a.) Analogy between the sounds and signs, leading 
uz to give to sounds differing only in a greater or 
less vocality signs differing only in shading, and to give 
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sounds made with the same organs signs in the same 
direction. 

(6.) A law of harmony; by which abrupt sounds 
have signs equally unbending, and more flowing sounds 
nore flexible signs. 

(c.) A regard to lineality. We gain lineality and 
facility of writing by giving those groups of sounds that 
occur most frequently horizontal signs. ‘This last fea- 
ture alone is peculiar to this system. ‘The principles 
mentioned in a and 6 are found also in the various sys- 
tems of Phonography. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


30. Applying the above principles, we find most of 
the new letters fall very naturally into their places as 
follows : — 


ANOMALIES. 


31. But still some perplexing questions occur ; for no 
science falls so completely into order and harmony as to 
render human ingenuity useless. We have three letters, 
h, w, and y, that seem to be scarcely consonants at all, and 
deserve separate treatment. We have four letters, m, 7, 
i, and 7, that cannot be paired, as b and p are, with any 
other sounds in the language; then we have the nonde- 
script sound ng, and the semi-compound eh, and 9, all of 
which anomalies demand attention. But these little 
difficulties are easily reduced to some assignable limits. 
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We have a frame-work, and must leave the student to 
fill up the outline for himself, or consult the alphabet 
for further particulars, 


SIGNS FOR THE VOCAL SOUNDS. 


_ 82. We have assigned the small signs given in para- 

graphs 9, 10 to the vocal sounds. It remains that 
we assign.particular classes of these signs to particular 
classes of sounds. 

_ We shall be obliged to treat of this matter briefly, and 
shall mention such distinctions only as are made use of 

in forming the alphabet. 

Vocal sounds are either, 

(1) Long or Short ; 

(2) Labial or Palatal ; 

(3) Simple or Diphthongal. 

33. Long sounds are represented by heavy or shaded 
signs; and the short sounds corresponding to them by 
the analogous light signs. And here it should be ob- 
served that the short sound most resembling e long is 
not é short, but z short; and the sound of a long short- 
ened approximates more nearly to that of e short in ebd 
than to that of a short in abd. | 

384. The sounds represented by the light vocal signs 
must not be considered as differing only in quantity—— 
from those represented by the corresponding heavy 
signs ; for there is also a slight difference in quality. 


PALATAL VOWELS. 


35. Vocal sounds, as well as consonantal, may be 


classed with reference to the organs principally used in 
4* 


ee 
¢ e 
£2 ‘DIPHTHONGS. 


uttering them. Those formed in the back part of the 
mouth, called palatals, or gutturals, are the long sounds 
heard in eve, ale, are, and air; and the corresponding 
short sounds heard in ¢¢, eb4, add. These we have rep- 
resented by the semicircular and dot signs ~¢ . un. vu 

36. Those vocal sounds formed near the front part of 
the mouth by the use of the lips, called labials, are heard 
in the words ooze, ore, all, foot, wp, on. They are rep- 
resented by the dash signs = 1 4,- ~ 7. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


37. The long sounds of ¢ and uw are considered diph- | 
thongal, and are represented by the diamond points v 
and « respectively. 

The open diphthongs o¢ and ow are written by the 
union of the signs of their component parts. ‘Thus, of 
is composed of + and 9, and is written 1 or v ; and 
ow is composed of ~ and -, and is written 7 or 4; the 
direction of the second stroke being changed to make a 
more acute angle. 

We add, on the following page, a complete alphabet 
of all the new letters, with the sounds they represent. . 





S10N. 


| 
\ 
te 
) 
) 
( 
( 





NAME, 


THE ALPHABET OF TACHYGRAPHY. 


CONSONANTAL SIGNS. 


SOUND. 
Be, b in bay. 
Pe, p in pay. 
Ga, g in go. 
Ka, k in key. 
De, d indo. 
Te, t in to. 
Ve, v in eve. 
Ef, f imif. 
Zhe,z in azure. 
Ish, sh in show. 
Ze, z in ooze. 
Es, s_ inso. 


VOCAL 


E, e in eve. 
A, a_ in ace. 
Ai, ai_ in air. 
Ah, a_ in are. 
Oo, o indo. 
O, o inode. 
Au, au in aught. 
Oi, oy in boy. 
Ow, ow in now. 


PEARAN UE CA Uh 


SIGN. 


ne. 


NAME. 
The, th in they. 
Ith, “th in oath. 
Em, m in may. 
En, n in nay. 
Ing, ng in sing. 
El, 1 in lay. 

Ra, rin ray. 

Wa, w in we. 

Ya, y in ye.” 
Ha, h_ in high. 
Ja, jin jail. 
Cha, ch in each. 


SOUND. 


SIGNS. 


om 


» @ inebb. 
a in ask, at. 


OC 


oc ce ox 


» © in on. 
6, oO inor. 

[, «1° 4 tee. 
Ew, ew in dew. 


43 


» i init; yin duty, 


9 
6, 00 in foot ;u in full. 
» U in us, fun, but. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE. 


88. Havina, then, an alphabet of the simplest charac 
ters, the next step is to learn to use them with freedora — 
and grace, as we do the old letters. It is first necessary 
to commit them to memory, so as to form them with 
ease, and read them at sight. 

39. This can be done best by writing the letters in 
pairs, commencing with | | | | | | | |. &c., repeat- 
ing them twenty to thirty times. ‘Take care to make 
them exactly perpendicular and of the proper length, — 
one-sixth of an inch. Make them of an even thickness 
throughout, of equal length, and parallel to each other. 

40. It will be well to speak the sound as you make 
the letter that represents it. This will enable you to 
associate the letter with its proper sound. 

41. Do not attempt to learn the whole alphabet at 
once, but master two letters at a time. 

After learning | |, add \\, observing their direc- 
tion as before. ‘Then proceed in a similar manner with 
— —, as follows: 


EXERCISK ON THE STRAIGHT SIGNS. 


42. PL TL LAL LL LIA bee. repeated 
throughout the line. 


gk Owe XA) Ke., repeated through- 


out the line. 
44 


EXERCISES. 45 


d, & = ==, &c., repeated throughout the line, or 
fo) en eae aaa Ll E IT NATE N\A &e. 


Nore. — 43. It will be well to trace the characters throughout 
the work with an ivory point; but this method of practice should 
never detract from the use of the pen, because the student needs 
to train his eye to accuracy, and develop his taste and judgment, 
which cannot be done by mere imitation of printed forms. 


THE SOUNDS OF THESE LETTERS. 
44. { | — and—have the sounds always represent- 
vd by 6, p, d,andt. \ has the sound of g heard in go, 
beg, but never the sound of j, or g soft, heard in gem. 
\. has the sound of &, and the identical sound of ¢ 
hard in come. 


Note. — G soft is represented by — ; and ¢ soft, by —~. 
45. After thoroughly mastering these letters, proceed 
in a similar manner with the curves, observing that the 


heavy curves are shaded only in the middle, and taper 
towards each end. ; 


EXERCISE ON THE CURVED SIGNS. 


fd) )))))) DDD) )) 
mes (6.0000 660606 C 


ee ON he ON SON TN 


eye VN NOVO NOY OND 


THE SOUNDS THEY REPRESENT. 


47. ) ) -~ and —. represent the sounds of the letters 
v, f, z, and 3, as given in the alphabet. It need only be 
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observed that the letter s in our common orthography has 
very frequently the sound of z; and in these cases must, 
of course, be written in Tachygraphy by the letter —. 

48. The sound ( has no corresponding letter in the 
aid alphabet. This sound is represented by z in the 
word azure, and by s in the words pleasure, measure, 
treasure, &c. It is, however, a simple elementary 
sound, and deserves a simple and appropriate letter. 

49. The sound (is usually written with the common 
digraph sh, as in show; but it is also written with the 
letters t2 and cz, as in nation, Grecian, &c. 

50. The letters \ and > stand for the old th as 
heard in then and thin. The heavy sound in then dif- 
fers from the light sound in thin, as d differs from ¢. 
The student should be careful to distinguish these two 
sounds of th, and to employ \ when the sound is vo- 
cal, and ~ when it is aspirate. 


THE LIQUIDS AND ING. 


51. The letters ~ ~ ~~ _/and /Y are not arranged 
in pairs, as the preceding letters have been. They are 
all vocal, and might properly have been represented by 
heavy curves; but being letters of frequent occurrence, 
having no lighter correlative sounds, it is much more 
convenient to represent them as given in the alphabet. 

Ing. ~w differs from ~~ in sound radically, instead of 
being a mere variety of the same sound, as other letters 

s0 paired are. 
_ 62, Waand ya. The letters. ~ and -/ have a very 


feeble consonantal power, and, occurring always in the 
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commencement of a syllable, the forms given (always 
written upwards) are very convenient. ‘They have no 
correlative sounds. 

58. The letters c_ and c— represent sounds that are 
considered diphthongal ; q— being composed of the sounds 


—and( [ ( ], and < of the sounds — and ( [ ( ]. 


THE DIRECTION IN WHICH THE LETTERS ARE WRITTEN. 


54. The letters ie N\N\. ) ) ( ( ~ and are in 


variably struck downwards, and may be called, descenders. 
The letters — — ~—\ —~ Ww WY c_ and <~ are writ- 
ten from left to right, and may be called horizontals. 
The letters -~ —/ and ¥ are invariably written 
upwards, and may be called ascenders. 


VARIABLE LETTERS. 


The letters ~~ _) and / may be written either up- 
ward or downward, and may be called the variable 
letters. Written upward, they are named Ma, La, and 
fia; written downward, Hm, Ll, and Ar, respectively. 

50. The letters ~\ and > may be reversed into \_ 
and \_, when they thus form a more convenient angle 
with the letters to which they are joined in writing. 


Note. — In a universal alphabet, the last forms are needed to 
represent other sounds; but, as most of the writers of the art use 
only the English language, it is considered allowable to turn these 
forms to service in the common: and reporting styles of Tachyg- 
raphy, leaving those who cultivate a literary style, for use in 
foreign languages, to appropriate them to other sounds. 


a: 50) SIZE OF THE LETTERS. 


2 


Writing Exercise. 


hay SoQo Re RS Cae 
SEITE ROE NL NON 
“<A ia cy lips Gab al ar 


N, NS SY NJ ~~" SY oS sy NY OW! 


Ng, ew YP OPO Oo le Se” 


Wi fii. A ee 
Ray 0. A A Hee 


Ary, S/f/// /F1 1/1 SV 

Way ei ee 
Ya, eld ed) bated 
Bas. Bd EC Gn 


Ja, cece cr Ce Ce Ce 
SIZE OF THE LETTERS. 
56. The consonant letters should be made by the 
student, when commencing the practice of the art, about 
one-sixth of an inch; but, after he has become skilful in 
its use, he may reduce their size to about one-eighth of 
aninch. The speed of the writing is increased by lessen- 
ing the size of the letters. 


VOCAL SIGNS. 


57. The student should practise on the vocal signs in 
the same manner as he is instructed, in the preceding 
section, to practise on the consonantals. 

58. The semicircles « 1 v and v are determined by the 
direction in which they are struck, rather than by the 
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form which they assume when written. The first pair 
( and 4) are always struck in the direction in which 
the hands of a watch move; but they may turn round 
toward the right as far as may be necessary to form a 
proper angle with the following letter. 


ILLUSTRATION, 


Ayn 
>/) 
a7) 
~) 
J 


The second pair (v and ~) may turn in the opposite 
direction, as follows : — 





These forms become perfectly definite when joined to 
other letters, as they always must be if varied. The 
freedom and beauty of the writing is greatly increased 
by the power to vary these letters as shown above. 

59. The letters 1 and \ are variable in direction, being 
struck either in the direction of \ or |, as may bs most 


convenient. 
Exercise. 
IV ENV EN Pare A CN aa 


60. The letter 7 is struck downward in most cases ; 
but it may be written upward when more convenient. 
This sign [7] is made light to represent the sound heard 
in the words or, nor, &c. 

61. The letter ~ (0 short) always represents the 
vocal sound heard in on, odd, &c., and is distinguished 
from the light sign given in paragraph 60, by being nearly 
always struck upward. It is also written at a greater 


inclination. 
5 
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SIZE OF THE VOCAL SIGNS. 


62. The vocal signs should be about one-fifth the size 
of the consonant signs. This will make the semicircles 
about one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter, and the dashes 
one-thirtieth of an inch in length. 


Exercise. 
Downward,// 7 11 111710 WI tts 
Upward, “777 77 ogee ee 
Quand ow,+ + + + 4 744 hee 
ITandu,svVVVA AN AVVVVAAAV V ¥ 


CHAPTER V. 
METHOD OF JOINING THE LETTERS. 


63. Havine memorized the letters of the alphabet, by 
frequently repeating the exercises given in the preceding 
chapter, the student should now proceed to join the let- 
ters into short syllables, or words of two letters. All 
letters are joined in the simplest manner. It is only 
necessary to observe the principles already given as to 
the proper direction of the letters, and the amount of 
variation allowed in certain vowels. 

All silent letters that appear in the common print are 
omitted in ‘Tachygraphy ; and the true phonetic equiva- 
lents are used in place of the common orthography.” 
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Hxamoples. 
eat ear eel ease ache aim ale 
a — oo ‘— — oe 
are 00ze owes awes owed oar 
set Bens 7), | ele Si 
tea pea fee she bay may nay 
e ° ~ —T ~—7 7~ 
who coo no gnaw dough 


(See Reading-Lessons First and Second.) 


64. The principles of joining apply, with some specific 
differences, to the various classes of vocals; hence we 
treat of connecting the semicircles, the dashes, and the 
diamond points, under special rules. 


CONNECTING THE SEMICIRCLES. 


65. The semicircles must always form an angle with 
the following consonant; hence 9 © v and v are varied, 
as explained in paragraph 58; but there is no need of 
an angle when the semicircle is joined to the end of the 
strokes: they form hooks in such cases, as will be seen 
in the examples below. 


CONNECTING THE DASH-LETTERS. 


66. The dashes always make angles with the prece- 
ding letters, as well as with those that follow. 

67. The horizontal dashes - and - admit of no 
variation. When they do not make a distinct angle 
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with the letter or letters to which they belong, they are 
disjoined, and treated as non-connectives. (See para- 
graphs 87-92.) 

68. The 1 and \ take either the direction of | or \; 
that direction always being chosen which makes the 
acutest angle. When they form no angle in either of 
these directions, or when between two other letters they 
fail to join properly with either, they are also disjoined. 

69. The dash is struck upward when it makes a 
better angle; but it should be struck downward when- 
ever it is at all convenient. ‘The light dash 7, though 
struck upward generally, may be struck downward when 
necessary to form a good angle. 


Examples. 
WAN 4D - 1 are 
So 025 > gS ioe se 
2 2 5 S$ Ef & 2a 
ee S50 an een 
02, 92 
eet be 


qSv| 


up (~~ 
ysy vw 
f 

quiey \sy 
es 
as 
) 

x 


THE DIAMOND POINTS. 


70. The letters v and a may be formed of lines 
curving outward, when they will thus connect more 
easily with either a preceding or a following consonant. 
Hither the first stroke or the second may be curved, or 
both strokes; or both may be made straight, as in the 
alphabet. . 
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No rule need be given in reference to the use of these 
letters, except that, generally, that form is best that 
makes the most distinct angle with the letter to which 
it is joined. 

71. The light strokes of the letters » and 7 may be 
curved in a similar manner ; and:even the heavy strokes 
may be slightly curved in a few cases. 


Examples. 
~~ yv —~y re Ns nna 
nigh sigh ice size nine 
ire by dew tune hue ruse 
eee Yo Se ees 
noise how coin bound sound 


Nore. — Before proceeding to the next section, the student 
should attend carefully to Reading-Lessons Third, Fifth, and 
Sixth.” i 


THE JOINING OF FULL-SIZED LETTERS. 


12. The consonantal strokes and curves, when joined 
without intervening vocals, make angles of a determi- 
nate mathematical quantity, in accordance with the 
principles of geometry. They sometimes unite without 
angles ; and this, too, is to be determined by fixed math- 
ematical laws. 


ANGLES. 


73. The angles formed by uniting the right lines of 
the alphabet may vary in quantity from 30 degrees to 
5* 
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135 degrees. But it will be sufficient for the practice 
of the art to class them as right, acute, or obtuse angles. 


Examples. 
Right angles, |_~ | Pt ea! 
Acute ‘& Og Bee | Wie ee fs 
Obtuse * LL) “oA ee 


Note. \/ and / \. are classed among the right angles, 
although the angle is greater than 90 degrees. 


RIGHT LINES JOINED WITH CURVES. 


74. When straight and curved lines join, the angle 
cannot be preserved in many cases where mathematical 
accuracy would require one. 

75. When the curve faces the angle, and would, if 
straight, form an obtuse angle with the right line, no 
angle can be formed; for the right line would form a 
tangent to the curve. 


Examples. 
Soe 5 EN a ‘aire ede 


76. eWhen the curve, situated as above, is in such a 
direction as would make, if straight, a right angle, the 
angle is sacrificed for convenience in writing. 


Examples. 
LIN TAL 32 


77. And even in cases where the curve faces an 
angle that would be acute if formed of right lines, the 
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angle is often rounded so much, that the two letters unite 


into one stroke. 
* Examples. 


See DVT) 


THE JOINING OF CURVES. 


78. Facing curves, of such a direction that their 
chords would form right angles, always form half:circles. 


Examples. 


meee NN ., 


79. Facing curves whose chords would form acute 
angles are joined without angles. 


Examples. 
Pet) DH 


80. But facing curves whose chords would form ob- 
tuse angles must in all cases form an angle. 


Examples. 
‘3 ean a BOX 


OPPOSING CURVES. 


81. Opposing curves in the same direction unite into a 
waved line. 
Examples. 


SSS 
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82. Opposing curves in different directions always 


make angles. 
Examples. 


Oy eae 


CURVES REPEATED. 


83. When the same curve is repeated, an angle is 


furmed. 
Examples. 


STRAIGHT LINES REPEATED. 


84. Two right lines in the same direction unite with- 
out an angle. If one of the lines is heavy, and the 
other light, the shading should be so gradual that both 
letters may blend into one stroke. 

Examples. 


i =e 


(See Reading-Lesson Seventh.) 





VOCALS JOINED WITH VOCALS. 


85. The principles explained in the previous part of 
this chapter apply, for the most part, to the connection 
of vocals with vocals. It should be observed, however, 
that the vocal curves are half-circles, and unite with 
different angles from those formed by quarter-circles 
similarly situated. 

86. The dashes make the same angles as full-sized 
strokes similary situated. They cannot unite with other 
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dashes without an angle, but may take a vowel-hook, as 
full-sized letters do. 


Examples. 
eee OL 
meander aerial . recreation deism 
NT, va ees Bare 
geography piety owing wooing 
(See Reading-Lesson Ninth.) 


DISJOINED VOCALS. 


87. The dots are always disjoined ; the dashes are 
disjoined in many instances; and the semicircles in a 
few cases. A disjoined vocal is written near to some 
full-sized letter in the syllable to which it belongs, and 
has a position with reference to that letter. 

88. If the vocal is to be read before a perpendicular 
or inclined stroke, it is written on the left of it; if read 
after, on the right. 

89. If the vocal is read before a horizontal stroke, it 
is written above it; if after, below it. 

90. When the disjoined vocal occurs between two 
full-sized letters which belong to the same syllable, it is 
generally written with the latter, except as provided in 
the next section. 

91. The dots are written near the middle of the let- 
ter; and, when they occur between two letters, the 
heavy dot is written with the former, and the light dot 
with the latter. 
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Examples. 
ebb egg air rare faith feather web keg debt bury 


ln 


Edit do etch chair soul 


Paty, Ue ~ 


foet come known far face nonentity 





92. Other disjoined vocals may be written near the 
beginning, middle, or end of the letter; but, if the vocal 
is written last, it will generally be more convenient to 
write it near the end of the latter of the two strokes 
between which it occurs. 

93. If the word contains more than one syllable, it is 
better to write the vowel with that consonant .to which 
it belongs in pronouncing the word. 

94. When there are three or more consonants, the 
vocals must, of course, be written in their proper sylla- 
bles, not in connection with letters from which they are 
separated in speech. (Sce the examples in paragraph 


91.) 
THE CONNECTING STROKE. 


95. When the semicircles do not join conveniently, 
_it is often better to connect them in the outline by means 
of a slicht stroke than to disjoin them. 
This stroke should be light, and briefer than the 
vowel strokes. It may be in any direction, but should 
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be written generally perpendicular to the letters which 
it joins. | 

If the semicircle occurs between two full strokes, to 
neither of which it will join without a connecting stroke, 
it is better to disjoin it. 


Examples. 


aid fade each reach knee purvey 


Nore. — No connecting stroke is used with the dashes or diamond 
points. 

The use of this stroke is very infrequent, and it may be avoided 
in all cases by disjoining the vocals when it would be required ; but 
in such words as aid, paid, made, &v., its use adds to the facility 
of writing by giving continuity, and it also increases the graceful- 
ness of the outlines. There seems to be some reason for joining 
an initial vowel, which does not apply with so much force to a 
medial vowel. A disjoined vocal in aid and each does not look as 
well as in fade and reach. One reason for this is the ease with 
which a medial vowel may be spared in reading. The eye is 
arrested by the first letters of a word, and passes more lightly 
over the remaining letters, if the form of the word is plain enough 
to be understood. 


(See Reading-Lessons Fourth and Eighth.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE METHOD OF STUDY. 


96. WueEn the student of the art has mastered the 
theory given in the preceding chapter, he should turn 
his attention to the practice of the principles learned, 
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And, to make his practice productive of any good results, 
he must have a definite plan, and follow it. 

Skill in reading should keep pace with skill in writ- 
ing. The student should read, in connection with his - 
study and _practice of this chapter, the first nine 
Reading-Exercises in the end of the book. They should 
be reviewed until they can be read as easily as the com- 
mon print ; and the forms there given should be con- 
sulted in all cases of difficulty in combination. In 
addition to this, the student should read his own exercises, 
and write nothing that he is unable to read. Skill in 
writing must be based on a knowledge of the prinezples 
of the art. ‘These can be acquired practically only by 
special drill on each principle by itself.. This drall 
should be made to accomplish two purposes: Ist, To 
render the method of combining the characters more 
familiar ; and, 2d, To train the hand to skill in forming 
the word-forms. 

No one plan can be exhaustive; but the following 
will be found to yield good results if faithfully fol- 
lowed. . 

97. Let the alphabet be so thoroughly mastered, that 
all the characters can be written within fifteen or twenty 
seconds. For the method of practice, see Chapter IV. 
When every sound in a word instantly suggests its ap- 
propriate letter, the first point is gained; then the 
student should proceed to gain the greatest facility in 
joining the letters. 

To accomplish this, let him write each vocal before 
every consonantal in the alphabet, except wa, ya, and ha, 
as follows : — 
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Me) ) CC mien 
Gea a 


This should be repeated until perfectly familiar to the 
eye, and until the fingers can execute it with perfect 
facility and a tolerable degree of accuracy. When 
mastered sufficiently, the preceding exercise can be 
written within fifteen seconds. 

Then proceed with the next vocal in the same man- 
ner, adding every consonantal, except wa, ya, and ha, 
which are not so frequently preceded by vowels as the 
regular consonants; and in the same manner join all 
the vocals to the following consonants, or disjoin them, as 
the case may be. 

98. When this is thoroughly mastered, join all the 
vocals to preceding consonants, omitting the signs of the 
short vowels, which are never final. 


Examples. 
Meee tbh iJ b hI 


Go through, in this way, with all the consonantals, 
adding all the long and diphthongal signs to each of 
them, and rewrite it until it is perfectly familiar. 

99. The third step in this practice will be to insert 
all the vowels between every possible combination of the 
consonants. But since but a small part of the possible 
combinations actually occurs in writing, it will be sufh- 
cient to insert all the short vowels between every conso- 
nant, as follows : — 


Mee pec IS 


6 


lor) 
ho 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING THE EXERCISES. 


The following exercises should be written by the pupil for cor- 
rection. Use a pen and ink instead of a pencil, and leave two blank 
lines under each line written, so that after the exercise has been 
corrected on the second line you can rewrite it on the third. This 
correction and rewriting of the exercises is important, and may be 
followed by writing them subsequently several times over. After 
the pupil has gained skill enough to write with some facility, these 
exercises may be written from dictation. Some of the first of these 
exercises are arranged in such a manner that the pupil can follow 
them without looking on the book by observing the order of the 
syllables, as indicated in connection with each exercise. 

The spelling is designed to express the sounds of the syllables, 
in the same manner that they are expressed in the alphabet. Vowels 
in the end of syllables have their long sounds, and followed by a 
consonant, their short sounds. The @ in far is written ah, and the 
ain fall, au. The oo is long in the end of a syllable, as in boo, coo, 
and short where followed by a consonant, as in foot. In pronounc- 
ing the consonant letters, observe that g, in these syllables, is always 
hard, as in go, give, and that zh is used for the sound of z in azure. 
The vocal sound of ti heard in that is distinguished by th, and the © 
sound heard in thin by th. 


WRITING EXERCISE FIRST. 

Add all the long vowels (except ai, .) to each consonant in its 
order. . 

Be, ba, bah, boo, bo, bau. Pe, pa, pah, poo, po, pau. Ge 
(\), 9% gah, goo, go, gau. Ke, ka, ka, koo, ko, kau. 
De, da, hah, doo, do, dau. Te, ta, tah, too, to, tau. Ve, 
va, vah, voo, vo, vau, Fe, fa, fah, foo, fo, fau Lhe, zha, 
zhah, zhoo, zho, zhau. She, sha, shah, shoo, sho, shau. 
Zee, 2a, zah, 200, z0, zau. Se, sa, sah, soo, so, sau. 

The, tha, theh, thoo, thoo, tho, thaw. The, tha, thah, 
thoo, tho, thau. Me, ma, mah, moo, mo, mau. Ne, nu, 
nah, noo, no, naw (omit ~~, which is never initial), Le, Za, 
lah, loo, lo, lau. Re, ra, rah, roo, ro, rau. We, wa, wah, 
woo, wo, wau.. Ye, ya, yah, yoo, yo, yau. He, ha, hah, 
hoo, ho, hau. Je, ja, jah, joo, jo, jau. Che, cha, chah, 
choo, cho, chau. 
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VARIATION. 


This exercise may be varied by writing the first vowel after all 
the consonants, as be, pe, ge, ke, de, te, ve, fe, &c., and then follow 
with each of the other vowels in their order. Ba, pa, ga, ka. &e.; 
bah, pah, gah, &., giving the same combinations in different order. 
The pupil is advised to use both forms of the exercise in his prac- 
tice on these syllables. 


WRITING EXERCISE SECOND. 


Add the diamond points to all the consonants (except /nq) in their 
order. 

TI long: bi, pi, gi \), ki, di, ti, vi, fi, zhi, shi, zi, si, 
thi, thi, 2 mi, ni, li, ri, wi, yi, hi, ji, chi. 

U long: bu, pu, gu, cu, du, tu, vu, fu, &e. throughout 
the alphabet as with 2. 

Oi: boi, poi, got, cot, doi, toi, &c. throughout the alpha- 
bet. 

0: bow, pow, gow, cow, &e. 


WRITING EXERCISE THIRD. 


Add all the consonants to each of the short vowels in their order, 
omitting w, y, and h. 


I short: 7b, ip, ig, tk, id, it, tv, tf; ish, 72, is, ith, im, in, 
ing. tl, w, i, ‘ich. 

E short: eb, ep, eg,-ec, ed, it, ev, ef, &e. throughout the 
alphabet. 

A short: ab, ap, ag, ac, ad, at, &c., as above. 

Oo short (as i in foot): 0o0b, oop, oog, ook, ood, oot, &e. 

U short (as in wp): ub, up, ug, ut, ud, ut, &e. 

O short (as in on): ob, op, og, ok, od, ot, ‘&e. 


WRITING EXERCISE FOURTH. 


Write all the short vowels in their order, followed by each of the 
consonants, except w, y, and h. 


Ib, eb, ab, oob, ub, 0b. Ip, ep, ap, oop, up, op. Ig, eg, 
ag, 00g, ug, og. Ic, ec, ac, ooc, uc, oc. Ld, ed, ad, &e. 
throughout the alphabet. 
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WRITING EXERCISE FIFTH. ~ 


Write each of the consonants, except Zhe and Jng, before all the 
syllables beginning with ¢ short, thus :— 


Bib, bip, big, bic, bid, bit, biv, bif, bizh, bish, biz, bis, bith, 
bith, bim, bin, bing, bil, bir. Pib, pip, pig, pic, pid, pit, piv, 
pif, pizh, pish, piz, pis, pith, pith, pim, pin, ping, pil, pir, 
py, pich. Gib\, gip, gig, gic, gid, git, giv, gif, &e 
beginning with 4, d, and ¢, v, f, sh, 2, 8, m,n, 1, r, w, y, h, 
Jj, and ch. 

WRITING EXERCISE SIXTH. 

Write each of the consonants (except Zhe and Ing) before all the 

syllables that begin with e short. 


Beb, bep, beg, bec, bed, bet, bev, bef, bezh, besh, bez, bes, 
beth, beth, bem, ben, beng, bel, ber, be), bech. Peb, pep, 
peg, pec, ped, pel, pef, &e., through the series as before, 
and beginning with the consonants 9, hy @, tet ee, 
throughout the alphabet. 


WRITING EXERCISE SEVENTH. 


Write each of the consonants, except Zhe and Ing, before all the 
syllables which begin with a short, thus :— 

Bab, bap, bag, bac, bad, bat, bav, baf, bazh, bash, baz, bas, 
bath, bath, bum, ban, bang, bal, bar, baj, bach. Pab, pap, 
&c. throughout the series, and beginning with g, c, d, t, v, 
S; sh, 2 8, m, n, 1, v, w, ¥, A, j, and ch, as before. 

WRITING EXERCISE EIGHTH. 


Write each of the consonants, except Zhe and Ing, before all syl- 
lables commencing with oo-short, thus ;— 


Boob, boop, boog, book, bood, boot, boov, boof, &e. Pood, 
poop, poog, pook, pood, poot, &c. as before throughout 
the series. 

WRITING EXERCISE NINTH. 

Write each of the consonants before all syllables beginning with 

wu short, following the order of the preceding exercises, thus :— 


Bub, bup, bug, buc, &c. Pub, pup, pug, puc, &e. &e. 
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WRITING EXERCISE TENTH. 


Write the consonants before all syllables commencing with o. 
short, thus: — 


Bob, bop, bog, boe, bod, bot, &c. throughout the alphabet, 


WRITING EXERCISE ELEVENTH. 


Write all the long vowels and diphthongs, except Ai and Ah, be 
fore all the consonants, omitting only w, y, and /, thus: — 


A long: abe, ape, age \, ake, ade, ate, ave, afe, azhe, 
ashe, aze, ase, athe, athe, ame, ane, aing, ale, are, aje, 
ache (). | 

Au long: aub, aup, aug, auk, aud, aut, as above. 

Fi \ong: ebe, epe, ege (g hard), eke, ede, &e. | 

L long: ibe, ipe, ige (g hard), ike, ide, &c. 

O long: obe, ope, oge, oke, ode, ote, &e. 

Oo long: 00b, oop, 00g, ook, ood, oot, &e. 

Oi: otb, otp, oig, otk, oid, oit, oiv, otf; &e. 

Ou (as in our), oub, oup, oug, ouk, oud, out, &e. 

U long (as in tune), ube, upe, uge, uke, &e. 

Join the long vowels. 

Fie-ee, He-A, He-Ah, Ee- Oo, He-O, He-Au. 

Join the long vowels with the short vowels. 

Ke-i, A-i, Ah-i, Oo-i, O-i, Awi. 

Join the short vowels with one another, and with the diamond 
points. 

L-i, i-a, 7-00, 1-0, i-ei, i-ew, i-oi, t-ow. Hii, Fw-i, Oi-i, 
Ow-i. 


NotrEe.— Phe preceding exercises will be found to comprise nearly 
all the combinations of the Tachygraphic letters which occur in 
writing the English language. The student can master these com- 
binations in no other way so well as to rewrite these exercises until 
they are perfectly familiar. Negligence in this part of the work 
will add to the labor of mastering the art. They must be familiar- 
ized in some way. The negligent student, who prefers to master 
each combination as he meets it in writing, will continue to blunder 
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for months; while the diligent pupil, who masters these combina. 
tions here, will find that no real difficulties can occur in his subse- 
quent writing. 

WRITING EXERCISE TWELFTH. 


Omit all silent letters. 


Babe, bake, bayed, bait, baise, base, bathe, bane, bale. 
Paid, pate, pave, pays, pace, pain, pail, page. Gait, gave, 
gaze, game, gain, gale, yage. Cape, cake, cave, case, came, 
cane, cage. 

Date, days, dame, dane, dale. Tape, take, tame, tail. 
Vague, evade, vase, vain, veil. Kade, fate, fuce, fame, 
Sane, fail. 

Shape, shake, shade, shave, chaise, shame. Sake, save, 
safe, same, sane, sail, sage. Make, made, mate, mane, 
male. Nupe, neighed, nave, neighs, name, nail. 

Lake, lade, lute, luve, lays, lace, lathe, lame, lane. Rake, 
raid, rate, rave, rays, race, rain, rail, rage. Wake, wade, 
wait, wave, waif, ways, wane, wail, wage. Hate, haze, 
hail. Jade, jail. Chafe, chace, chain. 

Bead, beat, beef, bees, beam, bean, beer, beech. Peep, 
peak, peas, peace, peal, peach. Deem, dean, deal, dear. 
Tease, team, teach. 

Ieed, feet, fief, fees, feel, fear. Seek, seed, seat, seize, 
cease, seethe, seem, seen, seal, sere, siege. Thieve, thief, 
theme. Meek, mead, meet, mean, meal, mere. Need, neat, 
near. Cheap, cheat, chief, cheese, cheer, jeer. 

Bide, bite. Pipe, pike, pile, pire. Kite, chyle. Died, 
dive, dies, dice, dime, dine, dire. Type, tide, tight, ties, 
tithe, time, tine, tile, tire. 

Fight, five, vice, fine, vine, file, vile, fire. Sighed, sight, 
size, scythe, sign, sire. 

Might, mine, mile, mire. Night, knife, nice, nine. Like, 
life, lies, lithe, lime, line, lyre. Ripe, ride, right, rive, rife, 
rise, rice. Writhe, rime, rind, wind, kind, bind, find, 
signed, hind. 

Pope, poke, boat, poet, pose, both, poem, bone, bowl, pole, 
bore, pore, poach. Cope, coat, goat, goad, cove, goes, comb, 
cone, coal, goul, core, gore, coach. <Abuze, pews, abuse, 
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pure, duty, beauty. Cube, cure Tube, dupe, dues, duty, 
tune. Views, fuze, fugue, viewed, fewd, fuel. Suit, sued, 
sues, sewer, lute, rude, nude, mute, chewed, hewed. 

Boom, doom, boon, moon, mood, noon, soon. Pool, 
fool, tool, cool. Boot, root, loop. 

Boil, coil, foil, roil, soil, toil. Coin, loin void, noise, 
poise. : 

About, pout, gout, shout, bound, pound, round, sound, 
mound, down, town, gown. Mount, count, fount, loud. 

Bought, caught, taught, thought, wrought, haughty, 
Sought, sought, laud. 


WRITING EXERCISE THIRTEENTH. 


Deed, did*, heed, hid, reed, rid, reel, rill, weal, will, heal, 
hill, meal, mill. Seal, sill, teal, till. Keen, kin, seen, sin, 
deep, dip, reap, rip, weak, wick, 

_ Barrel, bar*, garret, guard, carry, car, tarry, tar, parry, 
par. , 
SHORT SENTENCES. 

Goup nigh. Is ease theaim? TItisso. This is the 
right way. They may do so. It is easy to do so. Ls it 
so easy? How do you know this? How may we find 
the right way ? Now see how itis. We may know more 
about this bye and bye. You may attain this if you 
desire to do so. The yood and wise are often led by a 
way they know not. They have done so, and we may 
hope to do the same. He did the deed. They seck aid 
for the sick. They dip it into the deep sea. I did not 
say heal but hill. They may take that meal back to the 
mill. You should write heal not hill, weal not will, seal 
not sill, and also bar and barrell, par and parry. They 
made u barrack of bark. The peak of Teneriffe is fifteen 
thousand feet high. Fishes are caught in a net. Seven 
days make one week. A canon is a law of the church. 


* Norg. — The long vowel in deed is distinguished from the short 
vowel in did by using the ‘ in the former, and the hook in the lat- 
ter. So, also, in heed and hid, heal, and hill,and wherever both the 
hook and the full form are equally convenient. But in the words 
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hac and dip both vowels are written by means of the hook, and the 
ae vowel is distinguished from the short by the size of the hook. 
The same principle applies to the vowels u and u, which are dis- 
tinguished where it is convenient to use either form, by using 
the hook for the short and the full form for the long vowel; but in 
such words as par and parry, a large hook is used for the long and 
a small hook for the short vowel. 


WRITING EXERCISE FOURTEENTH. 
PART I. 


Join the consonants in their order. 


Bb, bp, bg, bk, bd, bt, bv, bf, bzh, bsh ; bz, bs, bth, bth, 
bm, bn, bng, bl, br, bj, bch; PO, PP, PIs ’ wk, &e.: 9, ID, 
995 gk, &e. , throughout the series, and commencing in like 
manner with k, d, t,t, Ff, 8/u, 9 te th, ‘th, my 2; Ty Ty Oy Yokes 
g;and ch.” * ; 


PART II. 


Keg, debt, dead, etcht, edged, rare, wear, hair; publish, 
publication, republication, dedication ; father, fathom, 
Jeather, fuvor, vapor, labor. 

Sown, sung, essential, moved, mould, melt, sold, sullid, 
dazzle, tassel, tussel, jostle, missal ; method, Methodist, 
Methodism ; buptism: bold, polled; “Fusten, mason, orison, 
horizon, penman, opened, bend, penned, likened, we: thened; 
govern, covey, cuff; mood, medley, moot, met; "shell, shelf, 
shelter, melon. 

Then, theft, soweth, encaseth, masseth. 

Ticket, docket, racket, rocket, dictionary, faction, redeem, 
retain, written, caution, pannier, pannel, pocket, packet, 
picket, backward, padlock, Putterson, pabulum, packing, 
barking, darken, tarrif,. terrific, territory, barbaric, beau- 
tify, beatific, analytic, analogic, alphabetic, academic, 
arithmetic, paralytic, theoretic, chaotic, gothic; licentiate, 
annunciate, negotiate, officiate, noviciate, enunciate, de- 
nunciate, satiate, vitiate, partial, impartial, potential, com- 
mercial, penetential, reverential. 
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Meander, meridian, theater, deity, theism, real, aerial, 
serial, material. Puissant, bias, lion. Owing, lying, know- 
ing, vying, sighing. 

Various, furious, curious, serious, meritorious. Lota, 
idea, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Philadelphia, California, Asia, 
India, Sophia, Elias. 

Ideality, materiality, individual, geography, geology, 
scientific, sciatic, society, curiosity. 

Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things were made by Him; and with- 
out Him was not anything made that was made. In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended 
at not. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONSONANTAL DIPHTHONGS. 


103. Axt the words in the language may be written 
in accordance with the principles explained in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It is very desirable to avoid all un- 
necessary complication ; and the art could doubtless be 
rendered serviceable, to some extent, without adding any 
new principles. As we have already signs for all the 
sounds in the language, it would be unphonetic to add 
other signs to represent these sounds as simple elements, 
and it would, besides, lead to great perplexity in their 
use. Nothing further would be needed in theory, or 
tolerable in practice, if some sounds were not blended 
together, and uttered with one impulse of the voice. 
Some of these diphthongal sounds are composed of 7 or 
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r, preceded by a stronger letter, 0, p, g, &, &c., as in 
pry, play, glow, grow, &c. The letters pr, pl, gr, and gl, 
are uttered with one impulse of the voice. 

Another class are composed of s, followed by p, k, ¢, 
J, m,n, 1, and w, as in the words spy, sky, stay, &c. 
To these may be added the sound of wh, as heard in why. 

104. It adds both to the rapidity and to the legibility of 
the writing to give these diphthongal combinations dis- 
tinctive signs. ‘This becomes more important in hurried 
writing, where obscure vowels are omitted ; for it enables 
the reader to determine instantly a word that might 
otherwise be indefinite. 

Remark. — The representation of two consonant sounds by 
one letter is not at all new in language. The ancient Greeks had 
the double letters stigma and psi, the German has zet (tset), and 
in Latin and English we have z ; all of which letters represent 
combinations less important than those of the J, r, and s series given 
below. 

105. It is convenient both in theory and practice to 
distinguish between the use of these compounds in the 
commencement, and their use in the end, of syllables. 
They are more perfectly diphthongal in the first case, 
and it is more important that they should be properly 
distinguished. | 

So all compounds are divided into two classes, — the 
initial and the final. All of those called initial occur 
also as final ; but the final compounds are not all initial. 
We treat first of the class of 


INITIAL COMPOUNDS. 


106. The /-series initial are 01, pl, gl, kl, and fl; the 
r-series initial, br, pr, gr, kr, dr, tr, fr, thr, and shr. 


a 
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They are represented by modifying the signs alrea ay 
known, as follows : — SS 


Pee Ne NN 7 


‘61, pl, gl, kl, fl, br, pr, gr, kr, dr, tr, fr, thr, shr. 


It will be noticed that the hook is on the right for the 
-series, and on the left for the r-series. It is incon- 
venient to write a hook on the back side of a curved 
letter; hence the _/ is hooked for fl, instead of the ). 
So also — is hooked for shr instead of ¢ The letters 
Zand /should be noted as irrecular, and will need 
especial attention in practice. 

107. The s-series initial are the following : — 


Mee) Gt oo 
sp, sk, st, sf, sm, sn, sl, sw. 

It will be noticed that the circle is on the right side of 
| and \,, on the upper side of — and -~ , and on the 
inside of the curves. When these signs occur in the 
middle of a word, special rules are observed as follows : — 


Case 1.— Between two straight letters in the same ~ 


direction, the circle retains its original position. 
Case 2. — Between straight letters that make an angle, 
it is always on the outside of the angle, as 1, bestow, 


dy obscure. 


Case 3. — Between a straight and a curved line, the 
circle is always on the inside of the curve. (See Read- 
ing-Lessons, paragraph 67.) 

When o~ is medial, the hook of. the — appears. 

108. The letter s precedes the diphthongal sounds of 
the 7 and xs series in a few cases, forming triphthongs, 


a. 


‘be DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE. 


They are the following : — 


CS 
spl, spr, ser, str. 


Remark 1. — In the case given above, where three letters unite, 
as in the words spread, street, &c., it would seem as proper to con- 
sider the sp the diphthong as the pr; but the forms given above 
are the most convenient. The — joins to preceding letters more 
conveniently than the circle would do. In all cases where the 
s-series is followed by the J or r series, it yields to them, and 
the s is written in its alphabetic form. 

Remark 2.— The circle should not be made inside of the hook, 
as it is in Phonography. The fuller forms are more convenient 
and facile. 

Remark 3.— Whens is preceded by a vowel in the commence- 
ment of a word, the long sign is used, except in a few cases after 
the letter vu. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE. 


1. Read Exercises Ten and Eleven in the end of the 
book. 2. Drill on the compounds of the Zand r series 
until you are as familiar with them as with the alphabet. 


3. Write the following. 


EXERCISE FIFTEENTH. 


Bl, pl, gl, kl, fl. Blow, play, plow, glow, clew, clay, 
claim, gleam, blame, disclaim, emblazon, enclose, displace, 
flow, fled, influx, reclaim, declaim, reply, apply, appli- 
cation. 

Br, pr, gr, kr, dr, tr, fr, thr, shr. Brow, brown, 
brain, breeze. Preach, principle, proper, pretences. 
Great, greatness, gravity, grievance. Crown, creep, 
crockery. Drive, trial, trivial. Frame, from. Three. 
Shrewd. Apprehend, April. | 

In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth. 
Greatness and glory shall crown the achievement. Truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again. That shrewd and 
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thriving man of business gives freely for every improve- 
ment. Though his powers of comprehension were not 
considered very brilliant, yet he apprehended our design 
with little explanation. 


4, Drill on the characters of the s-series, and write — 


EXERCISE SIXTEENTH. 


Sp, st, sk, sf, sm, sn, sl, sw. Spare, spoil, speak. 
Stay, stand, ‘stiff. Sky, sketch, skiff. Sphere, spherical, 
sphinx. Small, smite, smith. Snow, sneer. Slough, 
slim. Sweep, swear. 

Inspiration, instances, insphere, ensnare, enslave, un- 
swerving. Lspy, estate, escape, hemisphere, dismiss, dis- 
locate. 

Give especial attention to small things. Observe the s in sphere 
and hemisphere, in escape and landscape, in state and estate, in spy 
and espy, &c. 

Spr, skr, str, spl. Spray, spread, spring. Screen, 
scroll, scribble. Stray, street, strive. Splendor, resplend- 
ent, explain. Supple, sickle, sicker, supper, sadder, suitor. 
Stir, spear, scare, spool, frown. Spring, screen, splint, 
scrawl, stick, stake, speak, streak, strike, smoke, destroy, 
distress, prosper, express, describe, descry, subscribe, dis- 
grace, disclaim, discreet, exclaim, disclaimer, discriminate, 
disagree. 


QU, AND THE COMPOUNDS WITH W. 


109. The digraph wh represents a very close diph- 
thong, if, indeed, it may not properly be considered a 
simple sound. It has for its first element the sound of 
h, and for the second a whispered sound of w, not heard 
in English, except in combination. The second sound in 
the diphthong gu is the same; and, when ,~ is used for 
this sound, it sliould be noticed that this letter has, in this 
combination, a less vocal sound than when it is initial. 

7 
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The combinations tw, thw, dw, and gw, end with the 
same sound, except that, when w is preceded by d and g, 
it partakes in a measure of the vocality of these letters ; 
but when combined with q, t, and A, it is assimilated to 
them, and becomes a whispered sound. 

110. We have given only one distinctive sign for 
‘these combinations ; wha, written, ’, differing from ¢~ 
in one respect only. The hook of the wha is heavier. 

The others are written as follows :— 


\e Ne eee 


gu, qu, dw, = ith eee 


EXERCISE SEVENTEENTH. 


Why, while, where, wherein, wherever, wherefore, 
which, wharf, whale, wheel, whiff, whip, whelm, when, 
whence, whenever, whensoever, wheresoever, whereas, 
whereat, whereinto, whereof, whereon, whirl, whisper. 

Quick, quiet, quarrel, quench, quall, quail, quart, query, 
quarry, qualify, quality, quantity, quarto, querulous, 
quickness, quiesce, quietism, quietly, quietness, quietude, 
quo anumo, quota, quoth, quo warranto. 

Liqual, aqueous, equality, equiform, equiformity, equip, 
equipage, acquire, acquiring, equity, acquiesce, < aei 
squeak, squeamish, squceze, sway. 

Dwell, dwarf, twit, twist, language, thwart. 


FINAL COMPOUNDS. 


_ 111. The compounds of the J, 7, and 8 series occur 
in the end of syllables as well as at their commencement. 
Though less perfectly diphthongal in this case than when 
initial, it is convenient in many cases to use them, since 
they are already memorized. 
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All the compounds of the 7 and r series, given as 
initial, occur also in final syllables, and, besides these, the 
following : — 


a Oy ) / aes 
dl, tl, vl, nl, vr, jr, thr, nr. 


The use of these signs in final syllables is not uniform. 
Their use depends entirely upon convenience. If pre- 
ceded by a consonant, as in the words member, temple, 
tender, &c., their use is generally convenient, though 
not always. Preceded by vocals, they are to be used 
only when they do not interfere with vocalization. 


Examples. 


. 


‘1oqyo1u. 
‘Joq mou 
[00] 
"I9.AO 
“IOALI 
‘a.nsvayd 
“oNZU 


Remarx.— We wish to draw a strong line of demarcation 
between those consonant combinations that commence syllables 
and those that end them. Most of the former are provided with 
distinctive signs, as shown in the preceding section. ‘Their use, 
however, is unvaried and invariable. The diphthongal sound is 
always represented by the diphthongal sign; hence no indefi- 
niteness can result; and the writer can use these signs with the 
same freedom as the simple letters. 

When, however, final compounds are introduced to represent 
final syllables, for example the final syllable of the word ynember 
a difficulty is introduced. If all final syllables ending in br 
were written with the compound { , the practice would be perfect- 
ly simple; but the word neighbor, for instance, is more easily writ- 


ten with the full form of the letters, thus: re : 
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The final syllables do not present a true diphthong. Compare 
the English meter and the French metre. The French pronounce 
the ¢r as though it commenced the syllable: we do not. 

We have, then, final compounds, which we can conveniently rep- 
resent by the signs of the /, r, and s series, in some cases, but 
which, in other cases, are not convenient. If confounded with the 
initial series, they would throw a degree of indefiniteness over the 
use of those letters, which, in their proper use, are invariable. 


EXERCISE EIGHTEENTH. 


Play, pray, idle, dry, glow, grow, eagle, glee, upper, 
bray, tray, dray, utter, try, plow, prow, blew, brew, clew, 
accrue, glue, grew, tattle, tatter, people, peeper. papal, 
paper, Babel, babber, fickle, figure, local, looker, maker, 
table, tabor, steeple, steeper, chapel, cheaper, trouble, 
drabble, trapper, trooper, broker, platter, prattle. clutter, 
battle, batter, flow, fro, oval, over, through, either, initial, 
essential, treason, pleasure, ambrosial, brother. 

Treble, terrible, traitor, Tartar, frame, farm, odor, 
adore, utter, attire, seeker, secure, idle, dull, glow, goal, 
clay, coal, flow, follow, evil, volley, fritter, ferreter, break, 
bark, breath, birth, frail, furl, trade, tardy, blubber, pil- 
fer, gutter, guitar, crier, currier, boulder, bladder, plaid, 
pallid, peal, plea, pale, play, Saturday, stride, purpose, 
propose, torpor, trapper, brawl, barrel, crave, carve. 

Supple, supper, sable, sabre, settle, setter, sickle, sicker, 
struggle, streamer, scribble, scruple, distress, prosper, ex- 
press, expressive, extra, exclaim, disgrace, describe, dis- 
agreeable, describer, strata, pastry, disclaim, disclose, 
sooner, suitor, suttle, sphere, suffer, safely, safer, sever, 
swivel, sparrow, spray, spar, saddle, sadly, sagely, an- 
cestor, ancestry, impostor, imply, impolite, employ, impel, 
temple, temper, tamper, tempter, trample, prompter, 
trump, tramp, plump, shrink, shriek, scream, scrawl, 
ae empress, impervious, imperial, implead, im- 
pelled. 


THE § SERIES FINAL. 7 


ReMark. — Those accustomed to the license in the use of these 
characters which is permitted in Phonography will notice that the 
compound is used in Tachygraphy only when the letters unite 
without an intervening vowel. Though the use of these com- 
pounds in final syllables leads to some indefiniteness, the difficnlty 
is increased many fold when these signs are used in such words as 
bill, dear, &c., where the letters are separated by full vowels. This 
should never be done in Tachygraphy. 


THE S SERIES FINAL. 


112. The sounds of s or zg blend with all the letters 
of the alphabet, except 


eae pee (Ce and: «— 


Since z only can unite with a semi-vocal, and s only 
with a whispered sound, the circle may be used for 
either z or s. 

We use s, in the common spelling, for z in such words 
as heads, bags, &c.; and even z for s in quartz. Since 
only 2 can uhite with d and g, and only s can unite with 
t, these sounds become definite. So we have the follow- 
ing compounds ending in 2: 


LEN — ) a V4 ‘pS, i? ae 
Seruey tie, U2, th2, mz, nz, lz, rz 
and the following ending in s: 
Meee yo ee LD 
ps, ks, ts, fs, ths, ns, Is, re. 


It will be noticed that 7, n, and 7 take either z or 8 
after them, as in false, falls, worse, wars, hence, hens. 
To distinguish z from s after these letters, the circle is 


13 THE USE OF THE CIRCLE. 


made heavy for z, and light for 8, as seen in the exam- 
ples above. This is not necessary in ordinary practice, 
but may be done when special accuracy is desirable. 
113. When s is preceded by e short (represented by 
the light dot), the circle may be used as though no 
vowel occurred. In this case, the dot is placed near the 
middle of the full-sized character, to which the circle is 
added so that it will belong to the first consonant in such 
words as test, rest, &e. . 


Examples. 
best, test, rest, zest, impressed, lesson. 


b. When the circle in the compounds | 5 Nov Oe. a6 Lol 
lowed by 1 \,, and some other hooked signs, the circle is 
accommodated to the hook by writing it on the left side 


of the character, as in = express. See also exercacence, 


upspringing, and other examples in the Reading Lessons, 
paragraph 71. But when the circle is followed by \ or 
— it retains its usual position, as in Be exclaim, ex 
change. 


c. Between two curves, written in the same direction,. 
the circle is easily made on the inside of both, as in the 
words enslave, ensnare; but if the curves are written in 
opposite directions, the circle will, of necessity, be on the 
convex side of one of them, as in the word énsphere. (R. 
L., { 67.) | 

The circle in the word insphere is on the inside of the 
first curve, but in most cases where a circle comes between 
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two opposing curves, it is written on the inside of the 
second curve, as in Op secession. 

d. The same principle is followed in some other cases, 
especially where -— follows —, as in —~s—° distress. 


WRITING EXERCISE NINETEENTH. Z 


Bespeak, bespread, exclude, excrete, excluim, excrutiate, 
expell, express, dispell, distress, district, disturb, distribute. 
Fechunge, discharge. Insufficient, insufferable. - 

Lesson, confessor, confessing, aggressor, question, investi- 
gate, molesting. Senseless, incense, nonsense, nonsensical, 
incomprehensible, sensible, defenceless, restlessness. 

Shrubs, shreds, shrugs, loaves, seems, seals, seas, 
hopes, hats, books, hoofs, hence, else, horse, west, crest, 
prest, distressed, request, carelessness. He is stern, 
steady, and stoical. The slow snail slides smoothly along 
his slippery way. Whence come wars and fightings 
among you? He accepts the office, and attempts by his 
acts to conceal his faults. Kor the hundredth time he 
spoke of lengths, breadths, widths, and depths. Amidst 
the mists and coldest frosts, with barest wrists and stoutest 
boasts, he thrusts his fists against the posts, and still in- 
sists he sees the ghosts. A storm ariseth on the sea. A 
model vessel is struggling amidst the war of elements, 
quivering and shivering, shrinking and battling like a 
thinking being. The merciless, racking whirlwinds, like 
Frightful fiends, howl and moan, and send sharp, shrill 
shrieks through the creaking cordage, snapping the sheets 
and masts. The sturdy sailors stand to their tasks, and 
weather the severest storm of the season. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OMISSION OF VOWELS. 


114. In ordinary conversation, and even in oratorical 
discourse, many vowels are pronounced very obscurely. 
To give them their full, proper sound would be consid- 
ered a needless precision, and would rather offend the 
ear than add to the beauty of the declamation. 

These sounds embarrass the phonetician. If he writes 
the sounds fully, and reads accordingly, he is too pedan- 
tic. If he attempts to represent these obscure sounds 
in all their minute shadings, he multiplies signs to his 
own embarrassment, and to the utter confusion of the 
great multitude, who have less appreciation of the deli- 
cate shadings of the sounds of the language. 

Were it our design to develop a literary style of 
writing, whose chief excellence was to consist in the ac- 
curacy with which it represented the sounds of the lan- 
guage, we should have but little hope of bringing the 
subject within the reach of all. But the following rules 
will be found extremely simple, and lead to a style of 
writing sufficiently accurate for all the ordinary purposes 
of life. If, for any purpose, it should be desirable to 
write any thing more accurately, all the vowels should 
be written fully. 

The omission of a few vowels, as indicated here, can- 
not embarrass the reader, as it will very seldom happen 
that the outlines will be left equivocal. 

It must be distinctly understood, that the following 
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rules are for the more advanced writer, and that, while 
the adept can dispense with all vowels that do not con- 
nect readily, the less skilful Tachygrapher will do well 
to write all except those that are so obscure as to be 
somewhat indefinite. 


Rute 1. Omit all obscure vowels ; as, for instance, th 
0 in mason, nation, lesson, &c., the final e in lessen, lesser 
level, &c., the zou in contagious, &e. 


EXERCISE TWENTIETH. 


Omit the vowels in the final syllables of the following 
words : — 


Centre, enter, winter, fester, letter, ever, never, river, 
pepper, gospel, barrel, novel, coral, pastor, parlor. 

immortal, parental, triumphal, eternal, diurnal, aban- 
don, demon, razor, major, minor, rumor, terror, mirror, 
censor, citron, piston, canon, dictator, testator, envelope, 
develop. 

Anonymous, ungenerous, analogous, motion, action. 
unction, mansion, proposition, arithmetician, academi- 
cian, physician, adventitious, unpropitious, suspicious, 
brazier, glazier, profusion, allusion, opinion, civilian, 
disunion, collier, familiar. ’ 

Ambition, rotation, caution, negation, fashion, vision, 
relation, oration, emission, nation, passion, probation, 
erection, reckon, arrogation, organ, confession, ovation, 
lotion, perception, determination, deception, dissipation, 
exception, exhibition, perturbation, selection, silken, liken, 
rational, notional, mission, provisional, effusions, emis- 
sions, institutions, investigations, instigation, transactions, 
consideration, contortion, affection, rejection, dejection, 
emulation, inclination, recreation, direction, station, sta- 
tions, reformation, reservation, demonstration, confisca- 
tion, exclusion, seclusion, construction, resolution, com- 
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prehension, preparation, assumption, operation, reduc- - 


tron. 
Rute 2. Omit the dot vowels when not initial. 


Remark. — In words of infrequent occurrence it is often welt 
to use the dot, and in many short words. Words of one syllable 


require vocalizing more carefully than words of two or more syl- 


lables; and, generally, the longer a word is, the more easily vowels 
may be spared. This remark applies to all the rules for omitting 
vowels. 

Rue 8. Omit all vowels that do not readily join in 
the outline, except in short words of infrequent occur- 
rence, or when initial. 


EXERCISE TWENTY-FIRST. 
Omit the dot vowels in the following words :— | 


Banishment, punishment, instrument, sentiment, com- 
pliment, dialect, intellect, pungency, currency, regency, 
decency, potency, fluency, orient. 

Buffet, tablet, ticket, docket, sonnet, billet, garret, &c. 
Congress, witness, fortress, &c., careless, homeless, need- 
less, baseless, &c. Defensive, oppressive. When, whence, 
hence, &c. 


Insert the dot ‘vowel in the following words : — 

Every, edify, edible, etch, ebony, epsom, elf, &e. Err, 
(27, ee Hair, fair, care, &e. 

Omit the disjoined vowels in the following words : — 

Addition, emission, condition, furnish, garnish, tar- 
nish, decisiun, recognition, composition. 

MiscerLanrous. —Carefulness, faithfulness, graceless 


ness, composure, consequence, composition, condensation, 
lamentable, constitutionality, concomitant, non-committal. 


A true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s master, 
and his own man; his virtue is his business; his study 


OP ee 
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his recreation ; contentedness his rest, and happiness his’ 
reward. God is his father, and the Church his mother ; 
the saints his brethren ; all that need him his friends. He 
23 necessitated to take the world in his way to heaven ; but 
he walks through it as fast as he can. 


Ruz 4. Unaccented vowels in long words may be 
sometimes omitted, even when they could be joined in 
the writing. 


This rule applies to most of the frequently occurring 
prefixes and affixes of derivative words, such as com and 
con with all their compounds, decom, discém, discon, &c., 
circum, contra, &c., with the terminations ing, ed, es, 
ness, less, &c. 

Hzamples. 


See NT TFT 


com. con. discom. discon. decom. decon. contra. 


The Tachygrapher will notice that the use of the vowel 
is frequently an aid in the formation of the outline, and 
should be very careful not to omit vowels that are neces- 
sary on account of forming better angles. 


EXERCISE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Notwithstanding, nevertheless, remarkable, uncondi- 
tional, disconnectedly, accommodating, unconstitutional. 
ity. comprehensive, apprehensive, persuasory, persuasive, 
persuade, disquiet, peculiarity, linguist, vanquish. 

Passing, facing, racing, rising, hissing, guessing, being, 
beings, having, loving, living, moving, teaching, touching, 
canvassing, knowing, weighing, laughing, quaffing, com- 
mencing, convincing, composing, confessing, supposing, 
accordingly. 
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In-com-plete, in-con-stant, in-com-bustible, incompat- 
able, incompetency, incomprehensible, inconceivable, incon- 
clusive, incongruity, inconsiderable, inconsistent, incon- 
venience. Uncommon, unconfined, uncommunicated, un- 
concerned, unconscious. Dis-com-pose, discommode, dis- 
concert, discontent, discomposure. 

Disparity, principality, incomprehensibility, barbarity, 
dexterity, credulity, fragility, majority, locality, frugality, 
vulgarity, inseverity, servility, liberality, morality, immo- 
rality, cordiality, humility, temerity, minority, criminality, 
sensuality, inequality, recklessness, carelessly, wickedness, 
indebtedness, umpressiveness. 


THE OMISSION OF VOWELS IN SHORT WORDS OF FRE- 
QUENT OCCURRENCE. 


115. It is better to write the vowels in words of one 
syllable in most cases; but there are a few brief words 
of so frequent occurrence that they become too familiar 
to need vocalization. ‘The student may memorize the 
following, and write them as they are given on the top 
of page 14 of the Reading-Lessons. 


Be, go, can, could, come, do, done, to, of, for, from, 
Should, shall, is, so, some, though, they, that, them, then, 
there, may, many, on, any, not, unto, we, were, one, he, 
her, you, your, when, where. 


_ Remark.— Some persons may wish to increase this list for 
their own private writing ; but it is very desirable that only recog- 
nized abbreviations of this kind should be introduced into general 
correspondence. The widest experience strengthens the convic- 
tion that it is safer to err by vocalizing too much than too little; 
yet the writer that wishes a fair degree of speed should make the 
most of the abbreviations given, and not fall into the loose habit 
of using the vowel at one time, and omitting it at another. ‘This 
remark will apply also to the briefer forms given in subsequent 
chapters. 


i CHAPTER IX. 


PHRASE-WRITING. 


116. THe one distinguishing glory of our common 
chirography is its continuity. We may write a line 
without lifting the pen from the paper, if we omit to dot 
the z’s and to cross the t’s. This freedom of running 
one letter into another, and one word into another, adds 
greatly to the ease of writing, and mitigates, to some 
extent, the cumbersomeness of the letters employed. It 
would be desirable to imitate the common script in this 
respect. In Tachygraphy we are able to do so to bet- 
ter advantage than in any previous style of short-hand. 
The few disjoined vocals are omitted, so that the pen 
need not be raised to insert a vowel one-tenth as fre- 
quently as it is necessary to do so in the common writ- 
ing to dot 7’s and j’s or cross ¢’s. 

It is allowable in Tachygraphy to join words together 
into phrases very frequently. Examples of such phrases 
will be found on the 13th page of the Reading-Lessons. 
Ihe student should study this page thoroughly, before 
attending to the following principles. 

The propriety of uniting words in writing, in any 
given case, is to be determined by the convenience, Ist, 
of the writer, 2d, of the reader. 

1st, The convenience of the writer demands that the 
words unite either with a good angle, or without an 
angle. If the first word end in a vowel, or the second 
word begin with a vowel that cannot be joined, it is often 
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necessary either to disjoin the words, or to omit the 
vowel. 

The writer is not aided by making too long forms: 
_ long phrases detract from the speed of writing more 
than they add to it. 

The convenience of the writer, then, demands, a, 
that the words joined shall make good combinations and 
facile forms; 6, that the phrases shall be so brief and 
simple, that they shall not embarrass the writer. 

2d, The convenience of the reader. 

An observance of the above principles will aid the 
reader; but, besides these, it is essential to ease in read- 
ing phrases that no words be joined that are separated 
in speaking by a pause of any kind. It is not sufficient 
that the common marks of punctuation be observed: 
it is equally important to observe where a good reader 
pauses, and what words are united in sense. And here 
it will be observed that there are several degrees of 
closeness in the union of words. We have, — 

First, a class called adverbial phrases, that seem to 
form in sense one word. Such are the following : — 

In fine, in short, no doubt, in fact, in truth, to be sure, 
by chance, &c. 

Second, The preposition and its object are closely 
united in sense. 


Examples. 
To them, of this, from that, for one, with me, through 
hem, &c. 
Third, The pronoun and the aie 


Examples. 


Iam, I have, you are, he is, they can, we may, who 
wish, &e. 


ee 
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Fourth, The same phrases in the interrogative form, 
have I? are you? &e. | 

So we might specify many other forms of speech 
which may form phrases properly. But such details 
would only embarrass the writer. If the words unite at 
all in sense, or are not positively separated in speech, 
they may be joined, in writing, into phrases of con- 
venient length, so far as they join readily. If, on the 
contrary, they are the most closely united in sense, and 
do not join easily, or form long and cumbrous phrases, 
they should be disjoined in writing. -The student must 
rely for a time upon the phrases given in the Reading- 
Lessons, and those indicated in the following exercise, 
and, so far as he forms phrases for himself, study sim- 
plicity and brevity, avoiding every long phrase or 
awkward combination. 


EXERCISE TWENTY-THIRD. 

(1.) Of the, on the, to the, to a, of it, of this, of that, 
of me, to me, to know, to do, with this, with that, for this, 
for them, from it, from them, in this, in such, in fact, in 
fine, in short, in truth, on me, on any, in the, in no 
way. 

(2.) Lam, TI shall, I do, I can, you are, you may, you 
could. He will, he should, he has. We know, we love, 
we learn. They should, they are, they ought. It is, tt 
was, it may, it can, it has. The way, the time, the day, 
the present. There are, there may be. 

(3.) Would you, would they, could we, can we, can 
they, shall we, could you, can be, cannot be. 

(4.) It seems to be, ought to be, in the world, if there 
is. It would not be, with reference to, it is impossible, it 8 
necessary, it is unnecessary. On account. 
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(5.) Let it be known, come unto me, give them their 
choice. 

My son, forget not my law, but let thine heart keep my 
commandments ; for length of days, and long life, and 
peace shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and truth 
Sorsake thee ; bind them about thy neck ; write them upon 
the table of thine heart ;. so shalt thou find favor, and good 
understanding, in the sight of God.and man. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to 
thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths. 


Nore. — See paragraph 92 of the Reading-Lessons, in the end of the 
book. 


I shall be there to-day. We wish to see you. So far 
From that, one should choose some other road to happiness. 
They never know the cause of their calamities. 


ABBREVIATED WORDS AND PHRASES. 


117. Remark. — We have given, in paragraphs 93 and 94 of 
the Reading-Lessons, a few abbreviated forms for some words and 
phrases, of frequent occurrence, whose fully-written forms are too 
long for note-taking. They should not be considered as forming 
any necessary part of the common style, as it can be written with- 
out them. Yet, if thoroughly mastered, they will add somewhat to 
the speed of writing for those who care to employ them. 


KEY TO PARAGRAPH 93.— WORD-SIGNS. 


And, as, has, have, this, what, had, would, which, will, 
been, ye, who. 


Nores. — And is written by a half-length ~~ made heavy; 
what, had, and would, by halving the stem of their first letter. 
Have, ye, and who are written with the vowel-sign, omitting the 
consonant; as, has, and this employ the circle for z and s; been is 
written with the first letter only, and which and will by the last 
letter. 
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KEY TO PARAGRAPH 94, TO BE USED AS 
WRITING-EXERCISE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


As well as, as soon as, as we, has been, have been, you 

have, you've, we have, weve, I have, I’ve. They will 
be, you will be, we shall have been. This is, this is not to 
be, and they were, as they say, as some say, for instance, 
at first, at once, to be sure, to have been, and tt is said, 
what would be, what had been, who would be, who are, ye 
are, at which, to which tt is. 

What is it? had it, had it not been, would it not be? 
This will be. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give yourest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for Lam meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 


Remark. — The last six pages of the Reading-Lessons will fur- 
ther illustrate the use of phrase-signs, both in their simple and 
more contracted forms. We add a Key to a part of pages 15 and 
16, to serve as 


WRITING-EXERCISE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


A Distinction. — A Loman ecclesiastic, in reply to 
whatever question might be proposed, began by saying, 
** Distinguo,”’— L make a distinction. A cardinal, hav- 
ing invited him to dine, proposed to derive some amuse- 
ment for the company from the well-known peculiarity 
of his guest; and, saying to him that he had ‘an impor- 
tant question to propose, he asked, ‘* Ls it, in any cir- 
cumstances, lawful to baptize in soup ? byt ‘I make a 
distinction,” said the priest: “if you ask, Is it lawful to 
baptize in soup in general, I say, No ; but of you ask, Is 
it lawful to baptize in your Excellency’s soup, I say, Yes; : 
for there is really no difference between it and water.” 

ImpepIMENts to Rerorm. — When (reorge Stephen- 
son was presenting the claims for the first locomotive to 
the British Parliament, he was sneered at by many mem- 
bers. Said one of them, “Well, Mr. Stephenson, see how 
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absurd your idea is! Suppose it were possible for you to 
run your carriage thirty miles an hour, on straight rails, 
so that it could not get off, —what tf a cow got on the 
track, and you could not turn out for her?” —** Well, my 
lords,” said Stephenson, ‘‘ it would be bad for the cow.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VARIABLE LETTERS. — EQUIVOCAL WORD-FORMS. 


118. One element in the simplicity of Tachygraphy 
consists in avoiding, so far as possible, equivocal forms 
for words. They cannot, however, be wholly avoided. 
A difference of outline is rendered possible if the word 
contains any letter that can be written in more than one 
way ; and, if a word contains two or more variable let- 
ters, the forms it is capable of assuming increase in geo- 
metrical ratio. Thus, in Phonography, a word contain- 
ing the letters s, t, 7, d (e. g., stride, storied, Saturday, 
_ &c.), may assume twenty different forms, since two of 
these letters have more than one form, and all may be 
combined with others in various ways. 

This indefiniteness is reduced in Tachyeeaeeee to the 
narrowest limits by relying upon fixed principles in the 
use of equivocal letters, so that, though several forms 

might be possible, the proper ae wate ee be ob- 
vious at once. 


VARIABLE LETTERS. 


119. The variable letters are 7 _/ and _“, which 
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are written either upward or downward; and > and , 
which are reversed into \. and \. 

When (7 _/ and - are written upward, they are 
called Ma, La, and Ra; when written downward, they 
are called Hm, Hl; and Ar. : 

» Whether the upward or downward forms of these 
letters should be used, is a question to be determined 
wholly by convenience; but this convenience is deter- 
mined by the fullowing principles : — 


EM, EL, AR, MA, LA, AND RA. 


120. It is desirable that that form should be used, that, 

1. Joins most readily, and forms the most graceful 
and facile word-form ; and that, 

2. Best corrects the tendency of the other letters to 
run too far above or too far below the line of writing. 

1. These letters connect, a. with vocal, 6. with con-. 
sonantal letters. 

a. (1.) After o » vv and r Ma is used. 

Em always follows ¢ . 

Ma is used before 1 Vv anda. With other vocals, 
Em and Ma are equally convenient. ae 
(2.) After - and - #l is used; and after a La. 
La is also used before ¢ wv vy a and 7; and El be- 
fore co ands. With other vocals, #7 and La are 

equally convenient. 

(3.) Rais used before ¢ v vr + ,andafterrouuyv 
and ~. Ar, only, follows ¢- and - . In other cases, 
Ar and Ra are equally convenient. 

When r commences a word, Ra is almost always 
used, 
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6b. When the direction of these letters is determined 
by their union with other consonant letters, they are 
written upward both before and after all the down 
strokes, and before the hooked letters Wa, Ya, Ha, Cha, 
and Ja. With the horizontals, that direction should 
generally be preferred that makes the acutest angle. 
Thus we use Ar after De, Ze, Ja,and Cha, and fa after 
Zeand Hs. We write Ra-Te, however, when & is ini- 
tial, although Ar-Ze would make an acuter angle. 


SPECIAL CASES. 


121. C1.) When 7, not initial, is followed by d or t, in 
such words as curd, recurred, recorded, discord, &e., the 
Ar makes more facile and compact forms than 
Rta. It will be often safe to use the Av in this way 
even in words like regard and record, where the vowel 
must be omitted. 

(2.) When rd or rt follows -~ or ~ , in such words 
as word, ward, heard, &c., the Ar is always convenient. 

(3.) In words like hurl, whirl, &e., it will be seen 
that Ha-Ra-Hl is better than Ha-Ar-ZLa. So, in 
world, we write Wa-Ra-El-De. 


ITH AND THE, THA AND CA. 


122. The inversion of the alphabetic letters Jth and 
The adds very much to the beauty of outline and 
facileness of form of the class of words containing these 
sounds. They occur less frequently than the variable 
letters mentioned above, and their use is determined by 
the same principles of combination as those that decide 


whether £7, Hm, and Ar, or Ma, La and fa, are prefers 
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able. They are the following, and are capable of uni- 
versal application, — to vocals as well as consonantals, — 
so far as any letter may be varied to produce better 
angles. 

PRINCIPLES DETERMINING THE USE OF VARIABLE 

| LETTERS. 

123. The principles of joining, given in paragraphs 
73 to 83, are the basis of the following applications : — 

We have (a.) Straight lines joined with straight lines. 
(.) Straight lines joined with curves. (¢.) Curves 
joined with curves. 


(a@.) RIGHT LINES JOINED. 


C1.) Straight lines that unite without an angle are 
most convenient. Hence Rais struck upward after Ra, 
Wa, Ha,and Wha, when no other principle interferes. 
As we have seen in paragraph 121, this principle is over- 
come by another equally important in cases where — or 
— follows R ; namely, — 

(2.) Acute angles are to be preferred to obtuse angles. 
Now, Ha-Ar-Te gives us two acute angles, and Ha-Ra- 
Le only one angle, but an obtuse one ; and, in this case, 
we prefer the two acute angles to the one obtuse angle. 
In the words hurt and heard, this principle applies ; but, 
in the word hurried, we may relieve the obtuse angle by 
inserting the last vowel, and so use Ra instead of Ar. 


Remark. — The use of a vowel may often relieve a bad angle, 
even in cases where there are no variable letters, except the vocals. 
This is seen in such words as tick, back, rid, width, hid, whit, &e. ; 
and it is a great error to omit the vowel in such words, for it not 
only leaves the word indefinite, but produces a form more inconve- 


nient for the writer than the fully vocalized forms, 
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(6.) RIGHT LINES JOINED TO CURVES. 


(1.) Here we have only acute angles, if any at all, 
since the obtuse angles are rounded off, and disappear. 
And here an acute angle is preferred, in some cases, 
to those forms that exclude the angle. Notice the use 
‘of the vocal in the words form and dollar, in Exercises 
Twelfth and Thirteenth, and the use of Hf-Ra-Ma, in- - 
stead of Hf-Ar-Ma, in firm, firmly. De-Hl and Te-LH 
is preferred to De-La and Te-La; but there is no diffi- 
culty in writing De-Jth. 

(2.) As the dash-vocals must always make angles 
when joined, they are more frequently omitted with the 
curves than with the right lines. 


(¢.) CURVES JOINED WITH CURVES. 

These are distinguished into (1.) facing curves, (2.) 
opposing curves. | 

(1.) When curves are of such directions that they 
would make, if straight, an obtuse angle, they should be 
Facing if possible. We prefer, for instance, Hs-lth to 
Eis- Tha. 

And facing curves are better also with right or acute 
angles, for then they unite into half-circles or ellipses. 
Facing curves are always convenient. 

(2.) Opposing curves are convenient when in the 
same direction, for they may unite without angles, as in 
the case of Hs-En. 

Opposing curves whose lines of direction would form 
right or acute angles are tolerable ; but opposing curves 
whose lines of direction would form obtuse angles are 
to be avoided if possible. 
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By reversing the direction of Hm and El, we change 
the direction in which the curve faces. La-Hn are 
curves facing in the same direction. H-Hn are oppos- 
ing curves. So in any case where the sounds of / or m, 
th or 7, occur, they may be changed so as to form facing 
curves, if desired. So the use of variable characters, 
which seems to be, from one point of view, a necessity, 
and tolerable only as necessary, becomes one of thie 
greatest means of securing grace and beauty of outline. 


ReMark. — We give for the first part of Writing-Exercise 
Twenty-sixth a Key to Reading-Lessons Twelfth and Thirteenth. 
The student should first write the exercise without referring to the 
reading-lesson, and then compare his exercise with the printed 
forms, and correct his errors. 


EXERCISE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
(See page 10 of the Reading-Lessons.) 


73. Melancholy, mellifluous, multiplication, multitude, 
merit, mellow, meritorious, territory, tariff, military. 

74. Remark, remove, re-arrange, raimert, relative, 
learn, large, lark, look, lower, leer, lyric, lost. 


75. Toll, tall, soul, Saul, bowl, ball, hole, Aall, cold. 


76. Aim, name, fame, blame, am, ham, dan, lamb, 
dame, lame, deem, seem, stream, ream, scream, memory, 
remember, freedom, kingdom, random, amendment, rarefy, 
mirror, murmur, miller, dollar, horror, redeemer, reclaim- 
er, clamor, brigadier. 

he When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 


She tore the azure robe of ni_#t, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrick of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light. 


e 
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78. Form, formal, firm, firmly, reform, deform, in- 
Form, misform, familiar, familiarity, dissimilarity, hu- 
mility. 

79. Letter, litter, literal, lateral, latterly, alter, leader, 
elder, easel, easily, vassal, tassel, seldom, soldier, Phila- 
delphia. 

80. Alienate, million, rebellion, companion, failure. 

81. Hpicure, occupy, manual, residue, purify, curious, 
endure, nature, refuse, union, unite, re-unite, ubiquity, 
reward, rewarder, rehearse, rejoin, moonlight, twilight, 
homeward, lampblack, gournal, heirloom. 

Disciplinarian, contradictory, metropolitan, arstlonetr- 
cal, mathematical. 

Improve, ambition, I’m, aim, motive, mutter, rene land, 
longitude, lewd, loud, lee, linnet, lowered, fold, foul, full. 

Ray. radical, roll, ran, wrrelevant, architecture, arri- 
val, Lreland, gh: various, carrier, ream, hymn, raise, 
Se 

Wear, fair, rare, hair, tory, weary, year, your, chair, 
germ, jeer, cherry, tarry, attire, tare, dare, infidelity, 
telegraphy. 

Athens, writhe, soothe, tooth, wisheth, meaneth, soweth, 
feareth, theft, theist, atheist, isothermal, esthetic. 

The way, the heart, the portion, the first, the best, the 
easiest, the right, the glory, the blessing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS. 


124. Havine explained and illustrated all the princi- 
ples that enter into this style of the art, it only remains 
for us to add a few miscellaneous instructions, and fur 
ther directions for practice. 


WHEN THE SAME CONSONANT IS REPEATED. 9Y7 


The student has learned to omit all silent letters, and 
to employ the proper phonic signs for each sound ; but. 
some cases of difficulty may still occur. We notice a 
few special cases. 


WHEN THE SAME CONSONANT IS REPEATED. 


a. In this case, in such words as opportunity, attend, 
annual, &c., it is customary to write only one p, one ¢, 
and one x. And so almost universally only one conso- 
nant is written in Tachygraphy, when the letter is 
repeated in the common orthography. 

There are, however, a few cases where both letters 
are clearly sounded. In such cases both should be writ- 
ten, as in the words wholly, fully, misstate, unnecessary, 
unnatural. 

In words commencing with the prefixes 7J and im, as 
illegal, immoral, the J and m are sounded twice, and may 
be written twice in Tachygraphy ; but it is not neces- 
sary to legibility. 

6. The letter m has several varieties of sound. Be- 
fore the sound of g hard, it approximates very nearly 
to the sound of Jng, and is written with this letter. 
Examples, — language, longer. 

Before & and ¢ it has a lighter nasal sound, which is 
also written by Ing ; though this letter does not express 
the sound very accurately. Examples, — bank, succinct. 
The true sound of Jng is heard when the g blends with 
the m and is lost in it, as in sing, song. 


Remark. —It will be noticed that the letters ng are pro- 
nounced in three ways, as in the words sing, singe, longer ; written 
with Ing, En-Ja, and Ing-Ga. 

9 
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e. The letter ¢ has four different sounds, as in the 
words come, ace, ocean, and suffice, — the sounds of Ka, 
Es, Ish, and Ze. 

d. The letter z, which is generally sounded liks ks, 
has sometimes the sound of G‘z,— extra, exalt. 


PUNCTUATION. 


125. All the marks of punctuation may be used in 
Tachygraphy as they are used in the common writing, 
except the dash, which should commence with a waved 
line to distinguish it from the letter Ze. 

The dieresis and apostrophe are not used; and the 
hyphen is made as in the German, thus ”. 


MANUAL DRILL. 


126. If the student has attended faithfully to the pre- 
ceding principles, he will know how to write correctly 
nearly every word in the language. But he should not 
be disappointed to find that his attention to principles 
has interfered with his practice, and left him witha more 
theoretical than practical knowledge of Rapip WRiTING. 
He should now review the whole ground, and endeavor 
to gain the skill in manipulation necessary to rapidity 
of writing. To aid him in this, we offer the following 
directions : — 

a. Train the fingers, if necessary, by such exercises as 
are given by teachers of Penmanship. Some practice in 
long-hand writing is necessary to give freedom of motion. 

It is absolutely necessary that the writer feel perfectly 
free to use his pen as he chooses. He must unite a 
degree of carelessness with his carefulness, to secure any 
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grace, and freedom of form. To secure this result, let 
him seribble fifteen minutes before every writing-exer- 
cise, not loosely, but methodically, using a large variety 
of exercises. 

b. Manual Drill, when perfected on the old exercises, 
should be turned to advantage in Tachygraphy, as fol- 
lows : — ‘tins ieee 

(1.) Drill on the alphabet as directed in Chapter IV. 

(2.) Drill on the combinations of the vocals with the 
consonantals. 

(38.) Join the consonants into the most natural angles, 
and learn to make two letters without the slightest pause 
between them. 

Remark. — This will afford scope for much practice. ‘The 
teacher should draw up tables of swch combinations as he may 


deem most important, and give a dozen or more examples with 
each lesson. 


(4.) Join the consonants also that unite without an 
angle, and practise on them until both strokes can be 
struck as though they were but one. 


RemMARK.—It may be well here to select phrases containing 
such joinings, and let the pupil drill on a number of phrases until 
he can write them at the rate of a hundred words a minute. 
Most persons will do this readily. We add a few phrases, making 
about a hundred words, which will serve as a specimen of this 
kind of practice. 


EXERCISE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


To this day, from this time, from that day, at this time, 
in some way, it is not, he should do, to do so, ought to du, 
it ought to be. They will be (Tha-La-Be). This is 
not to be, we shall have been, may there be, let there be. 
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Come forward, from them, from them that, from their 
own, there shall be, come unto me, give them their own, 
we wish for it, though they were not, try to do so, is it so 
soon? he cannot do less, we wish to do so, you will be 
there, he was too soon, to meet, his friends. 


RemMARK. — Some of these phrases are longer than they should 
generally be made. ‘They are given as an exercise in manual drill, 
rather than as models for imitation. If the student finds some 
difficulty at first in getting through the longer forms, he will find a 
patient mastery of the difficulty conducive to speed in less difficult 
forms. 


(5.) Practice on word-forms, whenever there is any 
difficulty in forming them, until the hand can trace them 
readily. ; 

(6.) All practice, after the elements are mastered, is 
promoted by writing from dictation. The reader should 
read easy words and sentences just fast enough to incite 
the writer to his highest speed, without burdening his 
memory. ‘To make reading profitable, it should be 
natural. In reading sentences, regard should be had to 
the sense. If the reader attempts to accommodate the 
writer by pausing after every word, no phrases can be 
formed, and all the value of the reading will be lost. 

Remark. —The teacher should, if possible, spend some time in 
dictating for his class to write. He should, at least, show how this 
work can be done to the best advantage. Where students are 
without a teacher, it will save time if several can meet for practice, 
either employing a dictator to read for all, or taking turns at dic- 
tation. It will frequently be well to nave each word or phrase 
repeated three times. This will enable the reader to accommo- 
date writers of different degrees of ability. Some will be able to 


keep pace with him, others to write the word twice, and still others 
only once out of the three times the word or phrase is uttered by 
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the reader. The words can be repeated only where they stand 
isolated. In reading sentences, the dictator should read clauses 
containing five to ten words, and then repeat the clause. 

Those who have neither teacher nor associates in the study of 
the art should interest some friend in reading for them. 

(7.) The student who observes these directions, and 
practises the preceding Writing-Exercises until he can 
write them correctly and readily, will have a fair com- 
mand of the style. If he wishes to acquire greater 
speed, he should extend his practice, writing from dicta- 
tion (no other practice will answer in place of this) | 
from other books ; commencing with those of more sim- 
ple language, and going on into any field of literature 
that he may care to cultivate. Or he may take notes 
of lectures and sermons. Some have reported whole 
courses of lectures successfully by the use of the princi- 
ples taught in the Compendium, in which were intro- 
duced fewer brief forms than are given in. this work. 
Rest assured that a speed of eighty or ninety words a 
minute can be attained in this style sooner, and retained 
longer, than in any other style whatsoever. Speed in 
any style can only come through perfect familiarity with 
the forms used. 


FACILITY IN READING. 


127. Skill in reading, as in writing, can come only 
through practice. You have in this system word-forms 
that are entirely distinctive. The same form rarely, if 
ever, stands for more than one word. Hence the reader 
need not rely upon the context, but may always be cer- 
twin at once of the true reading. But, as the letters 
become somewhat obscured in rapid writing, he must 

g * 
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gain a familiarity with the word-forms. We do this in 
the common print. We seldom stop to note the letters 
of a word, but take in its general form, as we know the 
face of a friend without noting the individual peculiar- 
ity of his features. 

CONCLUSION. 


. 


128. While-we have treated in the preceding pages, 
as fully as possible, of all the elements of the art, we 
know that the student will find a world of beauty to 
which we have only pointed out the way. 

The practice of the art will be an ever-increasing 
pleasure. Use the time saved by your skill in writing 
in acquiring useful knowledge and in blessing your fel- 
low-men. 


Nl 


APPENDIX A. 
TO THE ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY. 


[The following specifications were omitted from thé first two editions 
of the work.] 


THE POSITION OF OUTLINES. 


129. The outline of a word is its form as it stands 
on the written page. It is a question often, with the 
young writer, as to the position which this outline shall 
assume to the line of writing. The rule is very simple. 
If the word contains only one consonant stroke, that is 
written so as to rest on the line of writing: that is, if 
horizontal, it will be written near the line; if perpen- 
dicular, or inclined downward, it will end on the line; 
if inclined and struck upward, it will commence on the 
line, and thus rest on it. Note that the consonant 
stroke rests on the line, and the vowel falls below, or 
wherever its proper direction brings it. 

130. If the word contain two or more consonant 
strokes, the outline rests upon the first perpendicular or 
inclined stroke, if it contain such a stroke; if all the 
letters are horizontal, they are written near the line. 
So we have the following general rule: Zhe first per- 
pendicular or inclined consonant stroke rests upon 
the line of writing. 

103 
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131. In cases where several horizontal strokes pre- 
cede the inclined or perpendicular one upon which the 
outline rests, the writer needs to. consider whether to 
commence on the line, or above it. If the stroke upon 
which the outline rests is written downward, he will 
commence the word the length of one letter above the 
line; if the ruling stroke is upward, he will commence 
on the line. 

132. All strokes after the ruling stroke follow their 
proper direction, according to per rules given previ- 
ously. (See especially Chapter X. ) 

133. Where unruled paper is used, the same princi- 
ple prevails. The words are always arranged with ref- 
erence to a line, although no line appear. 

The following examples illustrate the above remarks. 
But the student should notice the position of outlines 
in other examples scattered throughout the work, and in 
‘he Reading-Lessons. 


Examples. 





THE NEW SIGN FOR WHA. 


134. We introduce with this edition (the third) a 
new sign for Wha, and have endeavored to make the 
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necessary changes throughout the volume, where it 
could conveniently be done. | 


135. a. The old form was made by enlarging the 
hook of the Ha, and making it heavy. This produced 
a character too gross for rapid writing, while at the 
same time the hook on the right of the up-stroke was 
inconvenient in phrases. 

b. The new letter is made by merely thickening the 
hook for the Wa; thus: -~ 


Remark. — This gives us nearly the same form that is used in the 
old Phonography. Mr. Pitman made a hook on the left of the Ra, 
to imply W before R, and thickened this hook for wh. 


136. The value of the new form will be appreciated 
in such words as where, why, what, any-where, no- 
where ; and such phrases as on-what-account, to- 
what, with-what, &., as given below : — 


ReMARK. — We can assure our friends that we have no wish to 
prosecute experiments in new forms, as the inventor of Phonogra- — 
phy has done for so many years. The success of the art can be 


secured only through uniformity, and uniformity can be preserved — - 


only by adherence to established forms. The era of experiments 
has passed: let it not be revived. The time of a whole generation, 
devoted to it by the Phonographers, has developed the resources of 
the art in many directions. This work was doubtless necessary, 
but it has borne fruit in wide-spread and hopeless dissensions among 
the writers of the old Phonography. We hope, through the favor 
of God, to be spared from a repetition of a work already overdone, 
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and trust that no innovator will ever mar this style by crude at- 
tempts at improvement. 

No letter of the alphabet has been changed since the publication 
of the system in 1864. The above is our only change. We have, 
however, made some changes in the briefer styles, in preparing 
them for the press, which we trust will render these styles even 
more complete and rapid than they have been heretofore written, as 
taught through the manuscripts. 

A reporting style must change from time to time, to meet new 
exigencies. Words and phrases are of frequent occurrence at one 
time that fall into comparative disuse at another. We do not hope 
for any absolute standard in the briefest forms. But the style ex- 
plained in the preceding pages need not change, except as the lan- 
guage upon which it rests changes, slowly, and, to most persons, 
imperceptibly. We ask all our friends to unite in one purpose to 
maintain, not uniformity in the science as expressed in books 
merely, but — what is more difficult of achievement — uniformity of 
word-forms throughout the brotherhood of those who cultivate the 
art. 


THE VOWEL U.— HOW WRITTEN. 


137. There is a degree of indefiniteness in the pro- 
nunciation of this vowel; some persons inclining more 
to the use of -, and others to the use of ~. We do 
not assume to settle questions of orthoepy. We dis- 
tinguish such words as do and dew, coo and cue, eho 
and hew, rood and rude, &c., by employing the simple 
vowel - in the former word of these couplets, and 
the « in the latter. 

138. There are, however, very many cases of longer 
words, where either - or A may be used according to 
convenience, without any effort to secure precision of 
pronunciation. We use, for instance, the - in the 
words communion, communicate, renewal, allusion, 
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delusion, &c., although a strict pronunciation would 
demand «; and generally, where — is more easily 
written than «, it may be used. The shorter sign is 
generally to be preferred in words of more than one 
syllable, when it can be easily joined in the outline. 

139. The letters _/ and ~— join more easily with —; 
and yet.the « must be used in such words as lieu, lewd, 
lure, nude. It should be especially noticed, however, 
the « is never used with _ /, except in the word yew. 
Union, and all words commencing with long w before 
which the sound ./ occurs, are written as though 
spelled younton, yountti, &c. 

140. This sound of w is frequent in the midst of 
words, as also in the termination -wre. 


Examples. 
occupy reputation manumit natural 


Remark 1. — The termination -wre is misunderstood by some 
persons. Wishing to avoid the vulgar pronunciation nachur, cap- 
chur, &e., they avoid also the y, and write na-ture, cap-ture. This 
is anerror. The true sounds are nat-yur, capt-yur. The -yur in 
these examples is to be pronounced so short as to leave the sound 
of u nearly silent. . 

There are some words, however, in which this termination is ae 
as, for example, literature, caricature. These words have been 
pronounced by good authorities without the y-sound, thus: /t-e7-a- 
ture, car-i-ca-ture; but I prefer to write them with the yy} in 
analogy with ndt-ure and words of this class, though tle -wre may 
be pronounced longer than in the other cases mentioned. 

Remark 2.— The affected pronunciation of dyooty for duty is a 
vulgarism that will be avoided by all. The letter uw never has the 
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sound of yoo in the midst of a syllable after a consonant. Hence 
the words duty, tune, and all words of this kind, are written with 
the .\ or - simply. 


WRITING-EXERCISE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


Coo, cue, rood, rude, mood, mewed, sewed, crude, 
brood, brewed, food, viewed, clew, flew, slew, pew, 
crew, screw, drew, shrew, stew, jew, blew, blue, sutt, 
soot, cube, tube. Lieu, lure, nude, yew. Ltenewal, 
allusion, effusion, illusion, delusion, confusion. 
Union, unite, unify. Communion, communicate, 
intercommunication. Duty, duteous, dutiful, beau- 
tiful, tune. 

Reputation, occupy, secular, estuary, spiritual, 
speculation, manumission, manufacture, nature, nat- 
ural, structure, literature, temperature, caricature, 
horticulture, agriculture, agricultural.  Segularly, 
_ regulation, graduation, congratulation. 


ABBREVIATED FORMS FOR -NESS, -LESS, AND DIS-. 


141. a. According to the principle stated in sec. 113 
(page 78), the circle may be used for s in the termina- 
tions -less, -ness, -lessness, -lessly. 

Examples. —Groodness, witness, carelessness, care- 
lessly. : 

b. The circle may also be used in such words as 
access, success, and accession, succession, as in the 
examples below. 

142. In some cases, where the first form of a word 
ends with the circle, and another s or es is added, as in 
the word witnesses, it is inconvenient to add the letter 
v~. In such cases, the circle may be enlarged to 
twice its usual size to indicate the added s. 
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Examples. 


2g 
r 
ed 
és 
: 


~ 


*SS3008 
*sso00ns 


*UOISsa00" 
*uoIsso00ns 
*SSOUJIM 
SOSSOUTAL 


143. In analogy with the use of the circle in discom and 
ds3con (see page 83), success, witness, &., its use may be 
further extended to the following cases: — 

a. To the prefixes dis, mis, sis, and sys, sub, suf, sug, 
8ur2, SUN, Sup and, sur, as in 


mistake substances suffice suggest surround 


REMARK. — When initial, the circle is put on the under side of 
the _~ for sr, and on the upper side for sw. In the midst of a 
word, the sr foliows the general rules, as given in cases 1, 2, and 8, 
page 71, while the sw is known by the use of the hook, as in Faxes 


answer, a ) unswerving. 
i roa 


6. To the terminations cism, ous, eous, ceous, tous, cious, 
and ¢iows, when pronounced as one syllable, as in 


1 ey Fat eae an Oa 
lustrous gorgeous righteous noxious conscious 


But when the termination ous is preceded by a vowel 
that forms a separate syllable, the ~ is written. 
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ce. To the words person, parson, Johnson, and all similar 
words where the termination son follows 7 or nz without an 
intervening vowel; but comparison, Tennyson, and words 
having a vowel before this termination, are written with 
the ~. 

d. When toa word ending with the circle the termina- 
tion ing is added, the circle is retained. The circle is 
written, in. accordance with this rule, in the following 
words: tax, taxing; force, forcing; nursing, coalescing, 
caressing, witnessing, and many others. 

e. To nearly all words in which ¢ is followed, as well as 
preceded, by e-short, as in 


said says September self-denying 


J. To the following words: — 


Lk eh PS 2s 


his some use used using 
has sum uze 


g. And finally to many words of three or more syllables, 
in which the circle is more convenient than the -—, and to 
a few words of two syllables. Hxamples :— 


SS > Aa 


confiscate satisfaction basket cascade 


REMARK. — The longer the word, the more safely may the circle 
be employed. Additional examples are given in Writing Exercise 
Twenty-Ninth; but the list may be extended according to the 
necessities or convenience of the writer. He should, however, 
observe that the circle cannot, in any case, be used when either pre- 
ceded or followed by a diphthong or two vocals. 
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THE DOUBLE CIRCLE. 


144. The double circle introduced in section 142 may be 
used in writing the syllables sus, sis, and ses in certain 
cases, as in 


suspicious sustain consist incessant 


REMARK.—The use of the double circle in the common style 
may be limited to cases where the word-form is improved in beauty 
or convenience by its use. 

The extended use of the circle, explained in this and preceding 
sections, is designed as an aid to those persons who wish to gain a 
high rate of speed in the Common style. Those who design to pass 
on at once to the Note-Taker’s style will learn the use of the circle 
in its more general application. 


WRITING EXERCISE TWENTY-NINTH. 


~ 


(Use the Circle in the following Words.) 


Access, accessory, accession, success, succession, witness, 
witnessing, witnesses, careless, carelessness, carelessly, hope- 
less, hopelessness, helplessness, dismiss, dismission, discuss, 
discussion, discountenance, discountenancing, distance, dis- 
tuncing, mistake, misconceive, misfortune, misconception, 
misconduct. Person, personal, parson, parsing, forcing, 
nursing, disbursing, discoursing, embarrassing, distress- 
ing, caressing. 

System, sister, substance, subdue, subdivision, subject, 
subjection, sublime, subscribe, subsequent, subside, subsist, 
substitute, sufficient, suffuse, suffusion, suffocation, sug- 
gestion, suggestive, suppose, support, suppress, summer, 
summon, sumptuous, sunbeam, sunder, Sunday, sunny, 
sunken, sunstroke, surrender, surround, serpent, certain, 
“surfuce, surfeit, surname, surpass, surprise. Answer, un- 
certain, unswerving. 
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Schism, monasticism, witticism. Righteous, righteous- 
ness, conscious, consciously, gracious, fractious, spacious, 
gorgeous, fumous, famously, generous, marvelous, fabu- 
lous, credulous, tremulous. Said, sedentry, section, seg- 
ment, sensitive, sense, censor, seldom, selfish, self- “evident, 
ceremony, several, scepter, deception, dissection, conception, 
consecutive. 

Christian, bastion, sagacity, simplicity, implicitly, felici- 
ty, solicitude, elasticity, au. henticity, eccentricity, felicitate, 
gymnastic, sophistic, elastic, bombastic, scholastic, statistic, 
hysteric, historic, intrinsic, forensic, atmospheric, Catoan- 
istic, paraphrastic, characteristic, nonastic. 

Participate, compensate, commiserate, expostulate, pro- 
erastinate, Ballast, august, adjust. Impulsive, diseurs- 
ive, offensive, submissive, massive, progressive, opppressive. 
Resuscitate, prognosticate, precipitous, necessitous, impetus, 
fastidious. Absurdity, combustible, impossible, animosity, 
generosity, aristocracy, hospitality, indocility, desolate, con- 
solution, administer, masculine, situate, sincerity, com- 
pulsory, satisfy, singularity, resisting, custom, custody, 
wisdom. 


(Use ~~ in the final syllables of the following words, and words of similar ter- 
mination.) 


Laborious, perfidious, fastidious, pete curious, furi- 
ous, serious, glorious, various, ceremonious. Incongruous, 
industrious, tllustrious, obsequious, parsimonious, subter- 
raneous, garrison, comparison, Tennyson, unison, denni- 
son. . 

(Use the Doube Circle in the following Words.) 
Susceptible, sustenance, suspect, suspend, consist, con- 


sistency, incessantly. 


WRITING EXERCISE THIRTIETH, ’ 


EXAGGERATION OF Present Eviis.— Jt is the nature 
of man to overrate present evils, and to underrate present 
good; to long for what he has not, and to be dissatisfied with 
what he has. This propensity, as it appears in individu- 
als, has often been noticed both by laughing and by weep- 
ing philosophers. It was a favorite theme of Horace and 
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of Pascal, of Voltaire, and of Johnson. To its influence 
on the fute of great communities may be ascribed most of 
the revolutions and counter-revolutions recorded in history. 
A hundred generations have passed away since the first 
great national emancipation of which an account has come 
down to us. We read in the most ancient of books that a 
people bowed to the dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to 
toil by hard task-masters, not supplied with straw, yet com- 
pelled to furnish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of 
life, and raised such a cry as pierced the heavens. The 
slaves were wonderfully set free; at the moment of their 
liberation, they raised a song of gratitude and triumph; 
but, in afew hours, they began to regret their freedom, and 
to reproach the leader who decoyed them away from the 
savory fare of the house of bondage to the dreary waste 
which stili separated them from the land of milk and 
honey. Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
has been the history of Moses retold. Down to the present 
time, rejoicings like those on the shore of the ted Sea have 
ever been speedily followed by murmurings like those at the 
waters of strife. The most just and salutary revolution 
must produce much suffering. The most just and salutary 
revolution cannot produce all the good that has been ex- 
pected from it by men of uninstructed minds and sanguine 
tempers. Liven the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, 
weigh quite fairly the evils which it has caused against the 
evils which it has removed. For the evils which it has 
caused are felt, and the evils which it has removed are felt 
no longer. — MacavLay. 


THE TERMINATION NY. 


145. a. The word any is written ~-7; and, in analogy 
with this, the termination xy may be always written by 
adding the connecting stroke to the —, and omitting the 
vowel, as in |, , penny. This tick is also used in the 
midst of a word, as in anything, unison, but the tick must 
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be sacrificed in pennyweight, anywhere, &c., where the fol- 
lowing letter will not connect conveniently with it. 

6. The word now is, in the briefer styles, written _Y.,. 
This form may be used in the common style if made accu- 
rately. 

c. The Tachygraphic sign for &e. is or . It is composed 
of the halved ~, implying d, as in ~, and, the circle, 


and iV 


WRITING EXERCISE THIRTY-FIRST. 


(Use the Tick in the following words and phrases.) 


Any, many, sunny, funny, bony, stony, penny, honey, 
money, harmony. Anything, anytime, unison. Tenny- 
son, venison, many times, many fold. 

(Omit the Tick in the following words and Phrases. ) 


Anywhere, any-one, in-any-way, any body, pennyweight. 


Tne Sources or Eneciisu History. — The sources of 
the noblest rivers which spread fertility over continents, 
and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought in 
wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in 
mips, and rarely explored by travellers. To such a tract 
the history of our country during the thirteenth century 
may not inaptly be compared. Sterile and obscure as is 
that portion of our annals, it is there that we must seek 
Sor the origin of our freedom, of our prosperity, and our 
glory. Then it wus that the great English people was 
formed, that the national character began to exhibit those 
peculiarities which it has ever since retained, and that our 
Jathers became emphatically islanders, — islanders not 
merely in geographical position, but in their polities, their 
feelings, and their manners. Then first uppeared with dis- 
tinetness that constitution which has ever since, through 
all changes, preserved its identity, that constitution of 
which all the other free constitutions in the world are 
copies, and which, in spite of some defects, deserves to be 
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regarded as the best under which any great society has ever 
existed during many ages. Then it was that the House of 
Commons, the archetype of all the representative assemblies 
which now meet, either in the old or in the new world, held 
its first sitting. Then it was that the common law rose to 
the dignity of a science, and rapidly became a not unwor- 
thy rival of the imperial jurisprudence. Then it was that 
the courage of those sailors who manned the rude barks 
of the Cinque Ports first made the flay of England terrible 
on the seas. Then it was that the most ancient colleges 
which still exist at both the great national seats of learning 
were founded. Then was formed that language, less 
musical indeed than the languages of the South, but in 
JSorce, in richness, in aptitude for all the highest purposes 
of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior to the 
tongue of Greece alone. Then, too, appeared the first dawn 
of that noble literature, the most splendid and the most 
durable of the many glories of England.— Macautay. 


WRITING EXERCISE THIRTY-SECOND. 


Lire Comparep To A River.— A full and clear river 
is, in my opinion, the most poetical object in nature. Pliny 
has, as well as I recollect, conpared a river to human life. 
TF have never read the passage in his works, but I have been 
a hundred™times struck with the. analogy, particularly 
amidst mountain scenery. The river, small and clear in 
its origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, 
and wantons and meanders through a wild and pictur- 
esque country, nourishing only the uncultivated tree or 
flower by its dew or spray. In this state of infancy and 
youth, it may be compared to the human mind in which 
Jancy and strength of imagination are predominant. It 
is more beautiful than useful. When the different rills 
or torrents join and descend into the plain, it becomes slow 
and stutely in its motions. It is applied to move machin- 
ery, to irrigate meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the 
stutely barge. In this mature state it is deep, strong, and 
useful. As it flows on toward the sea, it loses its force and 
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its motion; and, at last, as it were, becomes lost and min- 
gled with the mighty abyss of waters.— Sir H. Davy. 


Tue Unpeviever.—Z pity the unbeliever,— one who can 
gaze upon the grandeur and glory and beauty of the nat- 
ural universe, and behold not the touches of his finger who 
is over, with, and, above all; from my very heart I do com- 
miserate his condition. The unbeliever !— one whose intel- 
lect the light of revelation never penetrated; who can gaze 
upon the sun and moon and stars, and upon the unfading 
and imperishable sky, spread out so magnificently above 
him, and say all this is the work of chance ! 

The heart of such a being is a great and cheerless void. 
In him mind, the god-like gift of intellect, is debased, 
destroyed. ‘Allis dark,— a fearful chaotic labyrinth, ray- 
less, cheerless, hopeless. No gleam of light from heaven 
penetrates the blackness of the horrible delusion. No 
voice from the Kternal bids the desponding heart rejoice. 
No fancied tones from the harps of seraphim rouse the dull 
spirit from its lethargy, or allay the consuming fever of 
the brain. The wreck of mind is utterly remediless. 
—eason is prostrate ; and passion, prejudice, and super- 
stition have reared their temple on the ruins of his intel- 
lect. 

I pity the unbeliever What to him is the revelation 
from on high but a sealed book? He sees nothing above 
or around or beneath him that evinces the existence of a 
God; and he denies, yea, while standing on the foot-stool 
of Omnipotence, and gazing upon the dazzling throne of 
Jehovah, he shuts his intellect to the light of haope and 
DENIES THERE IS A GOD.-— CHALMERS. 
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TABLE OF WORD-SIGNS. 





A.—1. Vocau Sirens. 


a ye - who — @ all 4 how 
2, 1... v have + of -or 1 the 


B.— ConsonanTaL SIGNS. 


2. Common Abbreviations. 


c | A.B. 2 OES (/ Mr. 

Boe A.D, ates 1). DD. (Math. 
«7 AM. | Dep. |X P.S8. 
“~ Ace. 2 Soleil 0 [3 ee: Me 
“4 Chap. xy Eng. bcd TS 


3. In which only Vocals are omitted. 


| Be \_ they — are 
4] up ~~ though ellie 
es f may e/ you 

~_ on, own =< he 
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4. In which both Vocals and Consonantals are omitted. 


1 object ~~ thing 

f subject bey number 

‘| _ principle, -al LU) nevertheless 
“| improve <= ~knowledge 
\ perhaps _/~ language 


\. together | Yepresent 
Ta Tachygraphy mie pies a 


value e— with 
Don form . general 
) Phonography «f° gentlemen (an) 

5. Irregular Forms. 
( advantage ~~ notwithstanding 
Sj  &e. #3 7 pleasure 
Whe CX’ question 
\~, because % when 
: ion while 
a— each 
hath <— which 
ie JS whole 
/ will 


BAS large 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE. 


6. a. The first list of word-signs, composed 
wholly of vocal signs, are used in forming com- 
pounds and phrases, in the same way as the 
vocals are used in forming outlines for words. 


Examples. 


7 yeare *\y in them 7 who are 
“_ have they ‘+ of these a into 
-~\ although 4 however, Cc. 


6. It should be particularly noticed, however, 
that the sign for the article the may be written 
either perpendicularly or horizontally, and that 

it never stands alone. All other vocal word-signs 
- may be written either joined or disjoined; the 
tick for ¢he is always joined. It may commence 
or end a phrase, 


Examples. 
~— the way — _/ the time 
( the advantage : e the favor 
= in the — tothe 


as the Pad | by the, de. 
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147. Other principles which enter into the 
formation of the word-signs are—da. The use 
of > for the prefixes 7m and in, and the final »- 
hook, as in 7) c/° 6. The omission of the 
stem of the <7, and’; e~, Jie Life 
c. The use of c” for gu in cX®”. d. The use 
of a half-length letter to imply the addition of 
dort, asin ¥ ~*-. 

Rem. 1.— These principles enter into the formation also of the 
phrase-signs which follow, with others that will be easily under- 
stood: such, for instance, as the use of the circle for ns on the 
under side of the straight signs; \ for the prefixes com and con; the 
doubled curves to imply #7, and the trebled curves to imply thr. 

2. These principles are not imployed in the Common Style except 
as they enter into the formation of special contracts like those given 
in the tables. 


3. Some of the brief signs are formed by simply dropping one or 
more letters, as in the following contracts. 


148. MISCELLANEOUS CONTRACTS, 


— 1 ma 
almighty. already. anything. nothing. outrage. 


—— \W\.. > 
circumstance. practice. practicable. difficult. elsewhere. 
something. signify. significant. respect. useful, 

PHRASE-SIGNS, 


The following phrase-signs may be useful to some persons for 
note-taking ; but none of the brief signs given in this appendix 
should be used in general correspondence. They form no necessary 
part of the Common Style of Takigrafy. , 


SIMPLE PHRASE-SIGNS. —— TABLE A. 


2 in the, 

*Y in this, 
- 

> in that, 

2-+in no, 

é in some, 


f in me, 
J who will, 


~~ who is, 

< who would, 
se who had, 
u~ have we, 

w have I, 

\_ have they, 
z all of, 

z all the, 


of that, 
of which, 
of all, 

of the, 

of some, 
of any, 
how is, 
how could, 
how sure, 
we are, 


CES re 


are we, 


~~ =were We, 
Fee we were, 


_% with some, | 


er with us, 


say 79 | 


14: 


to 


OS ae Se 


BRIEF PHRASE-SIGNS. — TABLE B. 


as it were, ae in consequence of, 


in proportion to, 


at first, A in respect to, 


at last, 


at all events, | 


in reference to 
fe to, 
at length, an the mean time, 


at, once, Bc in the name of, 

by chance, ? in the first place, 
by no means, 2 in the last place, 
forever, “ in the second place, 
forever and ever, _X_ __ less than, 


for instance, og ef 
? 


for the purpose of, ie more and more, 


for the most part, can more frequently, 
‘from time to time, ae more or less, 
in accordance with, (/ \ more than, 


in connection with, rn must be, 
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TABLE B—— CONTINUED, 


ee TO more, aN the other, 
‘iors 


now and then, et with respect to, 


pri once more, e— with reference to, 
‘\. onaccount off = 2 —° — western States, 


~—~—\, on no accoun : 
3 -»—— eastern States, 


Sele ae on one account, \——-o southern States, 
A. on either hand, Bo tos as 
‘ / be 


whe 08 the other hand A Sa ekUaS: of Am. 


SPECIAL PHRASES, — TABLE C., 


cas i 
8, a as far as, 
“> is as 7 
’ a as much as, 
@ as | 
a, 6 ~ ~ as some say, 
> asin, 
77 is there, 
~~ as it, ° 
—- that is, 
a. as to, 


<Z one or two, 


Zz two or three. 


‘) as if, 


THE ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY. 


(For description of the Work, Pri “ice, &c., see List of Publi- 
cations, last page.) 





“i NOTICES. 


From the Daily Union, Columbia, 8. C. 

From a thorough examination of the work, we can say that it supplies a 
want which none of the former Phonographies could supply —a system possi- 
‘ble te be mastered in a short time. The whole system is based upon a most 
practical and common-sense view of the necessities of legibility and specd. 


From the Republican, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


The system is much easier to acquire than Phonography, is easily memo- 
rized, and has been received with great favor by professional reporters and 
writers, 


¥rom the Brooklyn Daily Times. 
We have some acquaintance with the systems now practised, but we must 
gay, On a fair examination of the work before us, that for simplicity and direct- 
ness the system it teaches is far ahead of anything yet offered. 





From the Daily Courier, Titusville, Pa. 
This is by far the best thing that has yet appeared in the line of short-hand. 


It has one great advantage over Phonography — it can be learned without ex 
pending more labor than the acquisition is worth. 


From the Reveille, Collegiate and Commercial Institute (Gen. 
Russell’s), New Haven, Conn. 
This system has been used in the school through the past year, and has 


proved easy of acquirement, and better adapted te general use than any pre- _ 
viously attempted. 


From Rev. Peter Vogel, in the Christian Standard, Cincinnati, oO. 
Tachy graphy, as a corresponding style, is more easily read than ordinary 
long-hand, and from three to four times as rapidly written. This I know from 
experience. As a reporting style, it is adequate to a verbatim report, more 
easily learned, and far more readily read than any other system whatever, . . 


My advice to all literary men — preachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks — is, study 
Tachygraphy. 


“ke 


From the Congregati ,nalist and Recorder, Boston. 


The art of saving time and trouble is a great art. And of all weariness, that 
_ of much writing — to many, at least — most needs alleviation, if possible. Short- 
hand, in various forms, has been invented and taught, without coming into gen- 
eral use. Of late years the system called Tachygraphy (or rapid writing) has 
been invented, and is believed, by those who have made themselves acquainted 
with it, to be destined to supersede every other system of condensed writing in 
meeting the wants of the world. 


From the Boston Journal. 


Mr. Otis Clapp, No. 3 Beacon Street, has just published The Elements of Ta- 
chygraphy, a full and compendious text-book upon the new and popular system 
of shorthand originated by Mr. D. P. Lindsley, formerly of this city. The sys 
tem has been in use for several years, and its practical utility has been demon- 
strated beyond cavil by scores of writers. The principles, which are as simple 
as the multiplication table, are readily comprehended by the youngest learner, 
and can be mastered by any one in avery short time, and without a teacher. 
The system is especially adapted to the wants of students and literary men, ina 
great degree superseding the use of longhand, and it forms the basis of a briefer 
system for verbatim reporters. 





From the Citizen and Round Table, New York. 


Mr. David Philip Lindsley has prepared a little work, entitled The Elements 
of Tachygraphy, in which he explains an improved system of shorthand writ- 
ing. Froma thorough examination of this system, we have no doubt that it will 
entirely supersede phonography. It is vastly more simple, can be mastered ina 
comparatively short time, and can be written certainly as fast, if not faster, than 
the system of Pitman. Mr. Lindsley inspires one with confidence in the excel- 
lence of the art which he has invented, by the remarkable clearness and brevity 
of his explanations. His book needs only to become known, in order to ensure 
the adoption of Tachygraphy in place of the wearisome and difficult art of Pho- 
nography. : 





From the Christian Standard, Alliance, Ohio. 


We once tried to master Phonography, but found it so intricate and perplex 
ing that we could not afford to bestow enough time and attention to succeed 
But Mr. Lindsley has, as Horace Mann said, “phonographied Phonography,” and 
it looks like anattainable art. Avoiding the contractions and word signs of Pho- 
nography, he teaches the student, as soon as the alphabet is mastered, to proceed 
at once to use the system. We do not pretend to be much of a judge, but a pee 
rusal of this book impresses us very favorably as to the practicability and value 
of Tachygraphy. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1870. 


We have a real pleasure in speaking of this system of shorthand. Its prin- 
ciples are so clear and simple that they can be understood with an hour’s study, 
» » « Until a writing machine is invented, Mr. Lindsley’s system must seem the 
greatest possible benefaction. Phonography is a science to’ which months of 
study must be given, and in the acquirement of which the memory is burdened 
with a multitude of arbitrary and variable signs; while in Tachygraphy the 
letters are almost invariable, and as easily memorized as the ordinary Roman 
characters; a single impulse of the hand forms each letter; there are as few 
detached marks as in the ordinary Chirography, and the writing is fluent and 
easy. . . . We feel ccrtain that to editors, clergymen, and the whole vast and 
increasing body of literary men, it must prove a great advantage; and we com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers as a system which might very well be 
taught in schools. 





From the Gazette and Courier, Northampton, Mass. 


We cannot go into a critical examination of the mcrits of this system. We 
only wish that all who are groaning under the burdens of our common long- 
hand, who are vexed by the irregularities of our cumbrous orthography, would 
send for and examine this little book. 

We say nothing of the comparative merits of Phonography. After a ten 
years’ use of that tedious method, an experience of three years with this later 
system has made us, perhaps, in some measure qualified to speak in its praise; 
and to say that there are good reasons for the one becoming, as it fast is, an 
- extinct thing, and for the other steadily coming into general use. 





From the Churchman, Hartford, Conn. 


THE ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY, ETC. —If any person were to say that 
there are contained in this unpretending volume the elements of one of the 
greatest intellectual improvements of modern times, his assertion would seem 
to be extravagant. Yet those who have become familiar with the system of 
rapid writing, of which Mr. Lindsley is the inventor, know that the assertion 
is true to the letter. 

Every one who is much engaged in literary composition is painfully conscious 
that the mechanical labor needed in putting his thoughts upon paper becomes at 
times an almost intolerable drudgery. .. . 

Many persons who had written shorthand in the old way for years, became 
nearly discouraged at their slow progress. Those of them who have practised 
the system contained in this volume are, without exception, enthusiastic in its 
praise. Not only will the professional reporter, aud they who take notes of 
addresses, be benefited by Mr. Lindsley’s book, but also every literary man who 
bas much occasion for making memoranda, or for writing what he has to deliver 
in public. Theclergy, especially, will find the time and labor spent in mastering 
this system amply rewarded. _. W.S8.B. 
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From the Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Tachygraphy is the classical title of a manual of 126 pages, upon shorthand 
writing, by D. P. Lindsley, published by Otis Clapp, Boston. It is the result of 
twelve years of study and practice, and it is claimed for this system that it is 
written in one fourth the time and with one tenth the labor of ordinary writing; 
is perfectly legible, and for use in the pulpit and lecture-room is plainer than 
longhand writing, and can be learned more readily than common writing. These 
considerations are sufficient to commend this system to all literary men. 





From the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


This excellent paper, after a long and favorable notice of the art, and its new 
text-book, makes the following points in reply to a correspondent who favors 
Graham’s Pnonography :— 

“Tle (the critic) has simply compared Lindsley’s most elementary style with 
the various (contracted) styles of other phonographies.' As to ‘ corresponding 
styles,’ we believe that there are none at all comparable with that in Tachyg- 
raphy. Weindorse this because of its use to the masses. It is learned twice 
or thrice as soon as the same style in the old Phonography. In the reporting 
style, Tachygraphy is not inferior.” 





From the Meriden Daily Reccrder. 


Our opinion of the system of shorthand explained in this book has been given 
several times before, and a repetition of it now is unnecessary. Let it suffice for 
us to say that our conviction of the vast superiority of Tachygraphy over all 
other systems of brief writing is stronger than ever. Its superiority is acknowl- 
edged by all competent judges. Taken as a whule, it is certainly the most per- 
fect shorthand text-book ever published. We heartily indorse the most flatter- 
ing testimonials in its favor. The work is adapted to self-instruction, but this 
art, like all others, can be best acquired with the assistance of a living teacher. 





From the Methodist, New York. 
We commend this essay to learners. 


From the Western Christian Advocate, Cin.,; Ohio. 


Those who wish to become shorthandists will find Mr. Lindsley’s manual just 
the thing. 





From the East Boston Advocate. 
After some examination of this and other systems of shorthand writing, we 
have unheritatingly given this the preference over all others as being the most 
easily acquired, the simplest to write, and moet practicable. 


NOTICES OF THE NOTE-TAKER. 





From the Springfield Republican. 


To accommodate that large class of laborers with the pen,—editors, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and students, — Mr. Lindsley has carefully elaborated this briefer 
form of Tachygraphy. Avoiding the fatal complexity which cumbers all rival 
systems of short-hand, and which proves a fatal stumbling-block to at least nine- 
tenths of those who attempt to learn them, he presents a style of writing so 
simple and brief, yet easy of attainment, that it especially commends itself to the 
class to whom it is addressed. It can be written at the rate of from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty words a minute, accurding.to the aptness of the writer; 
and the legibility, a main consideration in a system of short-hand, is as superior 
to the various phonographies in vogue as print is to carelessly-written long hand. 
As an aid to the lawyer in reporting evidence, to the clergyman in writing his 
sermons, to the student in the lecture-room, and the newspaper reporter, it is 
peculiarly adapted, and among these it will doubtless find a hearty welcome. 





From the Daily Fredonian, New Brunswick, N. J. 


We have just reccived a neatly-bound volume of D. P. Lindsley’s ‘ Note- 
Taker,” — anew work just issued and long needed by Tachygraphers, who, 
having mastered the clementary principle of rapid writing, require a work like 
the “‘ Note-Taker ” to facilititate them in reporting. The work before us is simple 
and eminently practical, and will be of incalculable benefit to clergymen and 
students in their professional duties. When we say that nearly one half of the 
labor and memorizing necessary to learn to write a hundred and fifty words a 
minute can be saved by this system of short-hand writing, we but say what expe- 
rience demonstrates. 





From the Republican, Sing Sing, N.Y. 

The “ Note-Taker ” is designed as a sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Tachygraphy, 
—a new system of short-hand writing which has been of great service to us* 
. . . If our numerous schools and academies should form classes in this art, 
they would find it a great profit. 





From the Boston Advertiser. 


The advantages claimed for this system are legibility and simplicity, combined 
with a degree of speed suflicient for all practical purposes. The system embraces 
the essential principles of Phonography, but rejects the complex and question- 
able features of the art, —the vocal scale and all distinctions by position. 

It is taught in the evening high school of this city, and two societies have been 
organized for its promotion. 





From the Boston Journal. 

Mr. Lindsley has long been known in connection with the useful art of short- 

hand writing, and the services which he has reniered in elucidating its princi- 
‘ples, and adding to its materials, are not to be soon forgotten. 
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